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By the Master of the Castello Nativity. 
Exhibited fh a “Nativity” Show at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
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of the 18th and 19th Centuries DECEMBER EXHIBTION 


Including such Important Water Colors 
Masters as of 


Exceptional Charm 


Thomas Gainsborough ae 


Sir Joshua Reynolds i e 
Richard Cosway Ger trude Schweitzer 


Francs Cotes (Represented in Brooklyn and Toledo Museums 
Arthur Devis 


and recipient of several important prizes.) 
Thomas Beach 
A most appropriate Christmas Gift 
We have just received another ship- uniformly priced at one hundred and fifty dollars. 
ment of old silver and Sheffield 
Plate as well as a few additions 


to our stock of antique furniture. 


write for particulars 
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A Big Fight Starts 


Only those persons who are profession- 


' ally qualified in the fine arts “should de- 


velop the general scheme to its artistic 


completion.” 


No doubt this sentiment, expressed in 


a resolution passed by delegates from 
_ eighteen major art societies of the Fine 
. Arts Federation of New York City, is the 


a art at the 1939 World's Fair. 


_ bative. 


‘first blast of the coming great war over 
The meet- 
' ing, held at the Architectural League, will 
submit its resolution to the World’s Fair 
- Corporation. 
Probably it will be a fierce fight. Never 
before has the art world been so com- 
A passage at arms now can be 


had on the least possible provocation, 
' and the planning, designing and creation 
‘ of the World's Fain is likely to cause 
» enough provocation to throw the whole 
$ American art world into a battle royal. 


The resolution of the societies compos- 


) ing the Fine Arts Federation urges that 
» the city’s project be the result of a single 
_ co-ordinated vision, and that it be created 
/ by men of outstanding ability, skill and 


© distinction in the fine arts. 


It asserts that 


b “the conception of the World's Fair pro- 


ject be above all else one of beauty, 


' worthy of the commanding position that 
| the fine arts in America have attained,” 


and that “the project be an architectural 


| vision worthy of the best traditions, pro- 
* gressive spirit and pre-eminence symbolic 


. of New York.” 


There you are. No one will hardly dis- 


pute that the eighteen major art societies 


% of the Fine Arts Federation of New York 
_ City form the Right Wing of American 
_ art. When this Right Wing speaks of 
_ “men of outstanding ability, skill and dis- 


tinction in the fine arts,” the Left Wing 


_ is going to know exactly what is meant 


and the Left Wing is going to see red. 
Of course, a Left Wing is always sup- 
posed to see “Red,” anyway. 

Art as finally created at this new world’s 
fair perhaps won't be too much Right 
nor too much Left. Level-headedness on 
the part of the management probably will 
see to that. No matter what the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, murals and other art 
turn out to be, the ensemble cannot do as 
much damage to aesthetic America as the 
1893 Chicago World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition did. If the art is good, it will help 
the nation immeasurably. If it is bad, it 


Christmas 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


will stir up such an artistic hornets’ nest 
that the ultimate effect will not be dele- 
terious. 

And now the hat is in the ring. 


Bystander, Be Careful 


The Royal Academy in London has made 
a very cordial gesture to the United States 
looking toward a huge exhibition that 
would constitute “‘a truly comprehensive 
and representative survey of American 
art."’ Forecasts of this have been made 
from time to time, and the British attitude 
has now been put into words by Walter 
Lamb, secretary of the Royal Academy. 

“But we in the academy do not know 
just whom to get in touch with about an 
American exhibition,” complains Mr. 
Lamb, ‘‘and that is why we would like 
the Americans themsel¥es to approach 
us. : 

No, brother! You do not deserve any 
such headache. 

Suppose, for instance, the National 
Academy of Design, the Artists’ Union, 
the John Reed Club, the Boston Art Club 
and the forthcoming Artists Congress 
should all “approach” you. You'd prob- 
ably feel like taking refuge aboard the 
British fleet. 

If England wants a comprehensive Amer- 
ican Art Exhibition, let her do exactly 
what she did when she organized the great 
French show, the Italian show, the Dutch 
show. Let her appoint Englishmen on a 
committee. They will have no difficulty 
in gaining full co-operation by American 
museums, collectors and dealers. A wealth 
of good things will be spread before them. 

But, in the present inter-combative mood 
of artists and art lovers in America, don’t 
invite anybody to “‘approach” you. 


Futility of Prizes 

Is there any art lover who has had oc- 
casion to gather facts concerning artists in 
the “Art Annual” who has not felt a bit 
nauseated by the long list of prizes and 
medals given after so many of their 
names? One does not have to be sophisti- 
cated to know how little it means. The 
critics know, but “the prizes’ give him 
something to write about. Many, how- 
ever, have expressed themselves on the 
futility of the procedure, but never one so 
vehemently as Harry Muir Kurtzworth in 
Los Angeles ‘‘Saturday Night.” 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


“This make-believe business of passing 
out awards means little in the art history 
of a community or a nation. The real art 
of any period was created to order for 
patrons, . . . and now when there are not 
enough patrons to go around, we go 
through this folderol whereby the artist 
gains a little notoriety, the public obtains 
something to argue about, but no cne 
spends any money for the privilege of 
owning the paintings no one liked but the 
jury, and, if the truth were known, were 
the mistakes of too hasty judgment.” 

The recent fulminations over the Car- 
negie and Chicago Art 
were the 
article. 


Institute shows 
cause of Mr. Kurtzworth’s 

“The whole business of awarding prizes 
in an art exhibit is most absurd,”” he wrote. 
“Prizes fool no one, least of all the artist 
who finds gold medals hard to change at 
the corner grocery. It is all a game that 
no one seems to win,—all a marking of 
time awaiting the arrival of someone who 
cares enough about the artist’s effort to 
be willing to spend money for it. 

“The only jury that ever has or ever 
will help art is that individual or group of 
persons who, with Uncle Sam's certificates 
of award and coins of merit in their purses, 
say to an artist: “That is the work we want 
to purchase. Here is your reward.’ ” 

Although he may know the essentially 
farcical character of the practice of prize 
giving, it will be hard to turn the artist 
away from the institution. To him it 
means another round climbed up the 
ladder, just another wave started on the 
sea of publicity, just another reason why 
Mrs. Brown-Smith should buy his picture 
instead of one by his unsuccessful col- 
league who never won a prize. 

There have been artists who have de- 
clined membership in famous art bodies, 
but did you ever hear of one who declined 
a prize? 


The South’s Quandary 


Ellsworth Woodward, president of the 
Southern States Art League, in his annual 
address to that body complained dismally 
of the failure of Southern artists to express 
and to symbolize their own section. His 
jeremiad was quoted in the last number of 
The Art Digest. 

“This is the best you have got,” he told 
the Southland. “Your own Southern art- 
ists are the ones on whom you must de- 
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pend to create symbols of your own home, 
your own taste, your own life. Those 
beautiful pictures produced in New En- 
gland or in France are not yours, for after 
all they speak of another land. What of 
the southern land you know? What 
Southern artist has made a symbol of it?” 

Mr. Woodward has devoted 50 years of 
his long life to the cause of Southern art. 
A news account of the convention said 500 
Southern artists attended it. They got 
roundly scolded. Perhaps they deserved 
it. Very likely 98 perceni of them still 
paint in the spirit of the old Romanticism 
of the South,—portraits of beautiful land- 
scapes, portraits of sentimental subjects, 
portraits of flowers and gardens, portraits 
of old houses. 

But there is another side. When the 
South wants something from its artists be- 
sides the old romantic glamor, it will get it. 
If it wants mighty symbols, it will get them. 
If it wants something besides the repre- 
sentation of “‘interesting’’ but shallow sub- 
jects, it will get them. If it wants to be 
rid of triteness, triteness will go. 

There is no dearth of creative mind and 
spirit in the South.~Virginia proves this. 
More than one of her artists is beloved in 
the North. Perhaps in the South there are 
painters who could take the same place in 
art as James Branch Cabell has taken in 
literature, if they get tired of the South's 
preferences and turn universal, as the 
Richmond man did. 

Let the South make known to its artists 
a new attitude, and the artists will 
respond! 


An Amplifying View 

From Margaret M. Law, supervisor of 
art in the Spartanburg (S. C.) Public 
Schools comes a letter that provides a wel- 
come amplification of the editorial in the 
15th November number of The Art Digest 
entitled “Babes in the Woods.” In this 
comment on the news of art, the editor 
discussed the technical guidance of chil- 
dren, and considered early art instruction 
as the imparting of language whereby the 
child could express himself. Without such 
instruction, children, artistically were 
“babes in the wood.” 

Miss Law says she agrees with the edi- 
tor’s thesis “‘up to a certain point.”” She 
continues: 

“Certainly Michelangelo worked cruelly 
hard for his technique, as did all other 
real geniuses. But | doubt if any one of 
them disciplined himself before twelve 
years of age at technical problems for 
which he had not already felt the need. 

“There are few geniuses; but the so- 
called gift of a flair for drawing is so gen- 
eral as to convince me that art is the 
natural language of the race, some of 
whom use it for poetry, some for prose, 
some for statistical reports. 

“For twenty years we have worked out 
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“St. Francis in Ecstasy,” by Giovanni Bellini. One of Six Masterpieces Hanging in the Living Room of the Frick Mansion, the 
Others Being El Greco’s “St. Jerome,” Holbein’s Portraits of Sir Thomas More and Sir Thomas Cromwell, Titian’s 
“Man in a Red Cap” and Titian’s Portrait of Pietro Aretino. 


The long awaited opening of the Henry Clay 
Frick Collection to the public will take place 
Dec. 16, when the steel master’s art treasures 
will be turned over to the city of New York 
and the celebrated Frick mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, between 70th and 71st Streets, will 
oficially become the great museum that its 
owner intended it to be. When Mr. Frick, 
one of America’s almost fabulous “giants of 
steel,” died December, 1919, he left a be- 
quest that after his widow’s death his mag- 
nificent collection of art should be “forever 
ppen to the public.” An endowment of $15,- 

000 was provided for the maintenance and 
expansion of the collection. Now, after nu- 
merous postponements, the Frick collection is 
to be opened to the public, and the Frick 
dream reaches fruition. 

During the months that have passed since 
Mrs. Frick’s death in 1931, the estate has 
been working hard to transform the famous 
Frick mansion into a public museum and to 


so arrange the collection that all visitors will 
“gain the most from their hours of inspection.” 
The trustees who will manage the great col- 
lection are: Childs Frick, president; Andrew 
W. Mellon, vice-president; George F. Baker, 
treasurer; Miss Helen Frick, secretary; John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Junius Morgan, Horace 
Havemeyer and Maitland Griggs. While all 
the trustees have worked toward the comple- 
tion of the preparations for the public, the 
Committee on Organization and Policy—Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Griggs and Mr. Frick, with 
Miss Frick and Mr. Baker serving as alter- 
nates—has been directly responsible for the 
success. Frederick M. Clapp, professor of fine 
art at the University of Pittsburgh, is organ- 
izing director for the collection. 

The Frick Collection will be open to the 
public daily except Sundays from 10 till 4. 
Admission is by ticket, which may be obtained 
by writing, telephoning or calling at the gal- 
lery. While tickets will always be granted, 


the management will limit the number of visi- 
tors“at--one~time. Accredited students may 
obtain special tickets. Since Mr. Frick es- 
pecially desired that the museum be a center 
for art study, guides and lecturers will be 
available to explain the masterpieces. 

The main portion of the museum building 
is the original Frick residence, which has been 
left essentially as it was during Mr. Frick’s 
occupancy. All the original furniture has been 
left in place and is roped off. Additional gal- 
leries have been built and the trustees have 
erected the Frick Art Reference Library, 
where Miss Helen Frick has organized one 
of the most complete reference libraries on 
art in the world. Administration offices oc- 
cupy the second floor, other rooms being de- 
voted to study, lectures and further exhibition 
space as the collection expands. 

Described as “a genuine lover of art as 
well as a collector of it,” Mr. Frick succeeded 
in assembling a magnificent collection of old 
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Self-Portrait, 1658, by Rembrandt. 


masters, delicate Limoges enamels and match- 
less Chinese porcelains—masterpieces that can 
only be valued in the tens of millions. Thus 
Henry Clay Frick joins that honored com- 
pany of public-spirited millionaires that in- 
cludes William A. Clark, Michael Friedsam, 
James Hill, Benjamin Altman, William Rock- 
hill Nelson, Henry E. Huntington—all of whom 
followed in the footsteps of the industrial 
giants of medieval] Florence, Venice and Rome 
with the cardinal difference that they were 
not patrons of living, vital contemporary art 
but worshippers at the throne of ancient art. 

What the editor of THe Art Dicest said 
of William Rockhill Nelson may very well 
be repeated at this time, when Henry Clay 
Frick’s treasures are about to be devoted to 
the cultural enjoyment of his fellow men: 
“The psychology of these beneficiaries of the 
expansion of capitalism makes a most inter- 
esting study. After immersion in material 
things, and after being called (often-times) 
ruthless, hard and grasping, they revealed in 
their later years a side to their characters that 
has been one of the phenomena of American 
history. Call it what you will—social instinct, 
guilty conscience, piety—nearly all of them 
turned their money to cultural uses, choosing 
to adopt the role of true conservators of that 
part of the national wealth which had passed 
into their possession. 

“These men have given our nation great 
collections of art, in spite of the mistakes of 
which they were often guilty. They have been 
the patrons of our galleries, our libraries, our 
institutions of scientific research.” Henry 
Clay Frick, after amassing his millions while 
developing the resources of the nation in an 
era of “rugged individualism” that may never 
be again, has carved himself an epitaph that 
is worthy of his stature in a world of industrial 
giants. A man who “did not believe in com- 
promise,” he always did things on a grand 
scale. 

An early catalogue lists 103 titles in the 


Frick collection. At the time of the widow’s 


death the total had grown to 135. While the 
French and English schools are adequately 


represented, the bulk of the collection is made 
up of Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, German and 
® 


‘Lady Meux,” by Whistler. 


“Man in a Red Cap,” by Titian. 


Italian paintings of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies and portraits of the British 18th cen- 
tury. Probably the most popular single pic- 
ture is the self-portrait of Rembrandt, painted 
in 1658 when the painter was aging, lonely 
and poor. It came from the collection of the 
Earl of Ilchester. Other Rembrandts are 
“Portrait of a Young Man” and the well known 
“Polish Rider,” cherished by the Tarnowski 
family for more than a century. Six Van 
Dycks are highly rated among art experts, 
two of them formerly belonging to the seven 
Van Dycks which were mysteriously removed 
from the Palazzo Cattaneo at Genoa about 
1906 and taken out of Italy, according to the 
New York Times. 

The Frick Collection contains three can- 
vases by Frans Hals and three of the 32 known 
paintings by Vermeer, rare Dutch master of 
interiors. “The Lady With Her Maid,” re- 
produced herewith, was one of the last paint- 
ings purchased by Mr. Frick. One of the 
two Holbeins, a portrait of Sir Thomas More, 
is said to have been thrown out of a palace 
window by the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, ulti- 
mately to be found in the street and sent to 
Rome. 

In the Italian group there is the superb 
Titian, “Man in a Red Cap,” the two Veroneses 
“Wisdom in Strength” and “Choice of Her- 
cules,” and the magnificent Bellini, “St. 
Francis in Ecstacy.” Eight years after Mr. 
Frick’s death the trustees announced the 
acquisition of “The Temptation of Christ” by 
Duccio and “Way to Calvary” by Barna—pur- 
chased from the Benson collection by Sir Jo- 
seph Duveen for an estimated price of $2,500,- 
000. The portrait of Mme. d’Haussonville by 
the French master, Jean A. D. Ingres, had 
been acquired a few months earlier, also 
from the $15,000,000 endowment fund left by 
Mr. Frick. 

British examples include five Romneys, four 
Reynolds, four Gainsboroughs and five Turn- 
ers. Three Goyas and three El Grecos are 
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“Mistress and Maid Servant,” by Vermeer. 


among the treasures in the Spanish section. 
Probably the most important of the Spanish 
masterpieces is the portrait of Philip IV of 
Spain by Velasquez. It was painted in 1644 
in Cataluna, where Philip had gone to try 
to raise the French siege of Lerida. It was 
purchased from the estate of the Duke of 
Palma at an estimated price of $400,00U. In 
the closing years of his life Mr. Frick devel- 
oped an interest in American art. Then it 
was that he acquired the group of Whistlers 
from the Richard A. Canfield estate, among 
them the portrait of Lady Meux, reproduced 


herewith. A portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart is said to have cost the collector $75,000. 

In 1915, reports the New York Times, Mr. 
Frick bought from the Morgan collection a 
series of Fragonard panels—eleven in all— 
for a reputed price of $1,250,000. Soon after 
that transaction Mr. Frick added the Morgan 
enamels to his collection. They included the 
40 Limoges enamels with several bronzes and 
a rare triptych, all of which had been in the 
Morgan house in London and which were re- 
ported to have cost Mr. Frick another million 
and a half. 


“Temptation of Christ,” by Duccio. 
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“Comtesse d Haussonville,” by Ingres. 


Other masters in the Frick Collection are: 
Metsu, Hobbema, Cuyp, Boucher, Lancret, 
Chardin, Pater, Nattier, Corot, Millet, Degas, 
Daubigny, Renoir, Manet, Constable, Hogarth, 
Maris, Hoppner, Lawrence, Raeburn, Turner, 
Rousseau, Terborch, Tiepolo, Gentile Bellini, 
Van Ostade; Carriére, Dupré, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Troyon. 

As the Times says, Henry Clay Frick was 
certainly one of the most fabulous capitalists 
produced in America. The collection he has 
bequeathed to the City of New York—and the 
nation—is of the same stature. 


“Philip IV of Spain,’ by Velasquez. 
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Napoleon Is Theme of Exhibition at the Gallery for French Art 


“The French Campaign, 1814.” The Famous Meissonier Showing Marshals Ney 
and Berthier and Generals Drouot, Gourgaud and De Plahaut. Formerly 
in the Chauchard Collection. Loaned by the Louvre. 


In this decade of dictators, the exhibition 
oi Napoleonic memorabilia which Dr. M. 
Therese Bonney has assembled at the Gallery 
for French Art, Maison Francaise, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, is attracting much atten- 
tion. European museums and private collec- 
tors have been generous in loaning their 
treasures to further the gallery’s “ambassador- 
ship of good will.” 

Political personages and events have always 
provided a large portion of artistic inspira- 
tion. In the dramatic life of Napoleon, the 
amazing commoner who came to rule France 
and touch the destiny of Europe, are many 
notable incidents. Napoleon himself is seen 
through the eyes of his first portraitist, Baron 
Gros, at séveral stages in his phenomenal 
ascent to power, during his exile at St. Helena, 


and in Antomarchi’s famous death mask. 

Baron Gros’ portrait was lent by the Louvre, 
although the centenary of the artist’s death 
is being celebrated in Paris this year by a 
retrospective exhibition at the Petit Palace. 
Also from the Louvre is a portrait of the King 
of Rome (L’Aiglon), Napoleon’s longed for 
and adored heir, painted by Isabey when 
the child was but twelve days old. 

Both paintings and prints reflect the mag- 
netism of Napoleon, and his strong appeal 
t> the popular fancy. Aside from formal 
portraits, there are scenes depicting his coro- 
nation, his wedding to Josephine, a _heart- 
rending conception of Josephine’s disposition, 
a scene in which she signs the divorce papers, 
Napoleon’s marriage to Marie Louise of Aus- 
tria, the birth of the King of Rome, battle 


Napoleon’s desk and chair, from his private study in Fontainebleau, on which, tradition 
says, the abdication of 1814 was written. On the back of the chair is one of 
the Emperor’s official coats. Loaned by the Musée des Arts Decoratifs. 


Le Fevre’s Portrait of Marie-Louise, 
Second Wife of Napoleon. Loaned by 
Musée de Versailles. 


scenes and views of St. Helena, of Napoleon’s 
death and his funeral. 

Documents and letters chronicle Napoleon’s 
political and military manoeuvers. Autographs 
from different periods are included at the 
Gallery for French Art, as are many personal 
items, such as his field glasses, used at the 
Battle of Austerlitz, small objects of daily 
use, the desk and chair used in writing his 
abdication, and the hat he wore at St. Helena, 
bequeathed to his valet, Marchand, one of 
the three executors of his will. Josephine’s 
writing case, her compact of box-wood fitted 
with exquisitely wrought gold hinges, con- 
taining powder and rouge, and a blue silk 
and straw parasol are among the intimate 
souvenirs. 

Meissonnier’s famous “1814,” which Salomon 
Reinach considers “one of the glories of the 
French school of the 19th century,” is among 
the outstanding paintings. It is loaned by the 
Louvre. It catches the spirit of grim deter- 
mination which Napoleon maintained even in 
defeat, and is remarkable for its precision 
within a small scale. Meissonnier got a 
French farmer to scatter flour over ploughed 
ground so that he could gain the effect of a 
snowy battle field. 

It is estimated that more than 100,000 books 
have been written about Napoleon. The Gal- 
lery for French Art presents, through Decem- 
ber, a well rounded picture of the Man of 
Destiny, as general, as Consul, as Emperor 
and as exile. 


An Eric Gill Exhibition 


The first showing in this country of the 
works of Eric Gill, English sculptor and en- 
graver, is being held at the Fogg Museum in 
Cambridge, Mass. The sculpture represented 
is mainly in stone, while woodcuts, book 
decorations and letterings give fair examples 
of his work in the graphic arts. 

Gill has been described as a modernist in 
that he is purely creative and uses the figure 
as a symbol. His work sometimes recalls 
Gothic manuscripts and, at other times, Ro- 
manesque carvings. Design is clearly empha- 
sized, whether based on angles or on curves, 
or the contrasts of blacks against white. 
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“Adam and Eve.” Bas-Relief by Jacopo Della Quercia (Sienese) in the 
Church of San Petronio, Bologna, 1425-38. 


Was it an accident or is Attilio Piccirilli 
the twentieth century reincarnation of Jacopo 
Della Quercia, fifteenth century Sienese sculp- 
tor, whose “Adam and Eve” bas-relief in the 
church of San Petronio at Bologna bears such 
a striking resemblance to Piccirilli’s great 
glass panel, “Advance Forever, Eternal Youth,” 
over the main entrance to the Palazzo d'Italia, 
Rockefeller Center? A subscriber to THE ART 
Dicest, Anita Weschler, young New York 
sculptress, has drawn the attention of the 
Magazine to this similarity of works five cen- 
turies removed. The editor feels that the best 
answer to the query may be obtained by re- 
producing the two works side by side, and 
leaving it up to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. 

The Piccirilli panel is 16 feet high by 11 
feet wide, measures six inches at its thickest 
point and weighs three and a half tons. The 
successful completion and installation of the 
panel required the development of new cast- 
ing techniques and nine months of labor. It 
heralds the widespread use of large-scale cast- 
ings of sculptural glass for architectural dec- 
oration, according to Piccirilli. The panel is 
composed of 45 sections, joined by a trans- 
parent cement, rendering the seams practically 


Clay Club’s Ninth Annual 


Clay Club, a group of professional sculptors 
who have been working under the direction 
of Dorothea Denslow, is holding its Ninth An- 
nual Exhibition during December at 4 West 
Eighth Street. The 34 pieces on view show a 
wide range of sculptural expression. 

Miss Denslow shows several child studies. 
George Cerny has two nude works in plaster 





Striking Resemblance of Piccirilli to Quercia Puzzles Art World 





invisible and producing the effect of a solid 
sculptural screen. An unusual type of glass 
specially treated to reduce transparency was 
used by the Corning Glass Works in fabricat- 
ing it. 

The heroic figure of a man thrusting a spade 
into the earth dominates the design. He sym- 
bolizes “the creative aspect of labor.” A sec- 
ond panel also executed by Piccirilli and cast 
by the Corning Glass Works will be installed 
above the main entrance to the extension of 
the International Building, Rockefeller Center, 
within the next few months. 

Piccirilli was born in Tuscany, but has lived 
in the United Stateswsince 1888. He designed 
the Maine Monument at Columbus Circle, 
New York, and his work is on display in the 
Metropolitan Museum, in public galleries in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Buffalo and Rome, 
many other museums throughout the world. 

Attilio, the eldest of the six Piccirilli 
brothers, according to Lemuel F. Parton in 
the New York Sun, is credited with the de- 
sign of the Rockefeller Center panel, “but they 
always use the editorial ‘we’ in referring to 
their work, and their teamwork is as close 
and effective as that of the Florodora Sextet, 
which they both antedate and survive. 


and another in ebony. There is a wax study of 
gazelles by Frank Eliscu, who also exhibits 
figures and a portrait. Sahl Swarz has two 
decorative figures in bronze and “Placid 
Woman,” a poetic study in line and mass. 
Wood sculptures by Mimi Murphy and Mar- 
garet Sherwin, “Dancer,” and “Bell Ringer” 
by James Savage, “Tanz” by Harriet Donnelly 
are attracting attention. 
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—Wide-World Photo. 


“Advance Forever, Eternal Youth.” A Glass 


Panel by Attilio Piccirilli. 


“In old working clothes, with square caps 
made of folded newspapers, they work long 
shifts, piping up a song once in a while— 
but don’t think the sculping Piccirillis will 
turn you out a statue while you wait. One 
thing they insist upon is plenty of time—that’s 
how their family got that way—and they'll 
take years on a piece of work if they need 
it for a properly finished job. They executed 
‘Civic Virtue,’ MacMonnies’s much-maligned 
‘fat boy’ in City Hall Park; but that was 
just a chisel job, following the MacMonnies 
blueprint, and they have shrugged off the en- 
suing bitter arguments. It isn’t. their affair.” 

Jacopo Della Quercia was a powerful and 
original sculptor of the School of Siena. He 
was a contemporary of Donatello, and was 
Michelangelo’s exemplar. The “Adam and 
Eve” panel is one of ten reliefs illustrating 
Genesis on the pilasters of the great doorway 
of San Petronio in Bologna. Della Quercia 
was commissioned to build and decorate the 
doorway in 1425, and was occupied with the 
work at intervals until his death in 1438. In 
this panel Adam, expelled from the garden, 
is using a spade with great energy while Eve, 
spinning, looks on a little troubled—probably 
thinking of her lost Paradise. 


Just Talk 


One may learn about art from books and 
lectures, but actual observation of and experi- 
ment with the mediums themselves is the only 
way to go far beyond vague generalities. Talk 
about art is apt to remain just where it 
started—talk. For words are even more slip- 
pery than wet paint.—Glenn Wessels in “The 
Argonaut.” 
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Following its custom of putting on unusual 
displays in a distinctive manner, the Brummer 
Gallery offers the New York public an exten- 
sive collection of the sculpture of Jacques Lip- 
chitz of Paris. There are 42 of these abstract 
pieces. Most of them are large plastic crea- 
tions while others are writhing figures in metal, 
recalling the twisted forms and fancies of 
Gargallo. In this exhibition, which remains 
until the end of January, the spectator may 
contemplate and perhaps regard with wonder 
the difficulty a sculptor must have to carve or 
cast his impressions and ponderings in abstract 
forms. 

Lipchitz deals with musical instruments, 
bathers, harlequins and acrobats, musical 
vowels, and even with Jacob struggling with 
an angel. If some of his plastic speech is in- 
coherent and difficult to understand, it is, how- 
ever, stirring and dynamic in power and bal- 
ance. In his larger pieces, by the use of vigor- 
ous design and emphasized planes, the sculptor 
succeeds in getting compelling movement and 
force. Lipchitz changes his style with the 
years, as may be noted in the twisted forms, 
the highly decorative acrobat on horseback 
of 1914, the cubistic bather of 1924 and the 
recent, enormous “Song of the Vowels,” so 
thunderous in approach. 

In an appreciation written for the catalogue, 
Elie Faure explains: “The creations of Lip- 
chitz express an interior reality without any 
contacts, other than harmonic, with the world 
of phenomena. At the very most we can evoke 
some visible aerial music that rejoins—as 
music itself by its undulations, its flights, its 
soarings, its balancing in space—the forces cir- 
culating in that space making as one the silent 
melody of the spheres and the secret melody 
of the obedient atoms.” 

“We are concerned here, however, with an 
authentic sculptor, something extremely rare. 
The importance of an artist can only be meas- 
ured by the intensity of the desire which his 
work itself expresses to escape from the tyran- 
ny of formula in order to find beneath it the 
true tradition. I invite you to the noble specta- 


BUDUHA ON HURSEBACK 


Abstract Art of Lipchitz in Striking Show 








“Bather,” by Jacques Lipchitz. 


cle of the struggle taking place between the 
most chaotic spiritual atmosphere ever known, 
ceaselessly changing forms and suggestions, 
and a free intelligence endeavoring to stabilize 
the universe.” 


Nude Paintings Destroyed 


Vandalism took a unique turn at Reno, 
Nev., when the home of George Lee Stewart, 
artist, was entered during his absence. Noth- 
ing was stolen, but several nude paintings 
Stewart had just completed were viciously 
slashed to ribbons. 


Exquisite still-life 
canvases by the 
Internationally Known 


Holland Artist 


JACOB 
DOOYEWAARD 


Represented in many 
important Museums in 
Europe and America 


On View Through December 


FRANS BUFFA & SONS GALLERY 


58 WEST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK 








Poore on Callahan 


Henry Rankin Poore compares THe Art 
Dicest to an arena, in which its readers 
may engage in “a fencing or a boxing bout.” 
In the 1st November issue the magazine 
printed an article entitled “What of American 
Art?” by Mr. Poore. Kenneth Callahan, as- 
sistant director of the Seattle Art Museum, 
disagreed with Mr. Poore and was given the 
chance to have his say in the 1st December 
number. Now Mr. Poore is given the space 
to which he is entitled for rebuttal. Mr. 
Poore: 

Although I am no lover of controversy, in 
the last issue of THe Art Dicest Mr. Callahan 
has asked me several questions which ordinary 
courtesy constrains me to answer. Allow me 
then the space to make plain in his mind 
certain facts which will enable him te an- 
swer his own questions. 

The use of the fencing foil has long since 
proven that when an opponent employs his 
weapon as a broadsword in a manner sugges- 
tive of swift results, he opens his guard, thus 
simplifying the reposte. By holding the point 
steady he runs against it, thus nullifying the 
attempt of further effort on the part of each. 

Mr. Callahan first enquires why the work 
of the American painters in the early years 
of the 20th century elicited the remarkable 
praise of the critics of Europe,—opinions pub- 
lished in a ten-page brochure by the Na- 
tional Arts Club of New York, and later used 
in the appendix of my two volumes on Modern 
Art. The reason was that the Europeans 
recognized in our art of that period what they 
themselves had been doing for time immemori- 
al, but found it imbued with that same spirit 
which had made America a leader in other 
lines of progress. (I but paraphrase a re- 
curring note found in a number of those 
opinions. ) 

The most remarkable opinion came from 
Germany, Prof. Stettinius saying: “Right here 
it might be interesting to state that since the 
famous Barbizon School and the great Dutch 
masters have died out, the mantle has fallen 
on the shoulders of the American artists 
[quite a compliment to such a young nation] 
and in the present art movement the artists 
of the United States of today, as a community, 
rank perhaps the first in the world of art.” 

At the latter part of the last century, Ben- 
jamin Constant, realizing the quality of the 
art produced by the American resident art- 
ists of Paris, and noting their many honors 
achieved in the Salon, made this statement 
at a public function: “If things keep on as 
they have been going, in 50 years the center 
of the world’s art will be found in America.” 
Were Constant alive today, he would probably 
reach for that prophecy on the top shelf, 
glance at it, turn hiis eyes toward Heaven, 
and, returning it to the shelf, remark: “Yes; 
but something has happened!” 

Mr. Callahan also wishes to know why 
the assertion that the underlying principles 
of art are found in the work of the men of 
that period, naming as painters Duveneck, 
Chase, Sargent, Blashfield, Murphy and Has- 
sam, and Aiken, French and Taft of the sculp- 
tors, and then, applying the “happy dispatch” 
adds: “They were content with superficial ef- 
fects in conventional arrangements, mere illu- 
sions of life . . . telling stories in glowing, 
unreal terms.” Let me add quickly that 
when he declares that these realists told 
stories in unreal terms he surely has said 
something; perhaps the proverbial “mouth- 
ful.” 

But as to the question. The use of the 
underlying principles of art, as world prop- 
erty, were, of course, used by these men 
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as they have been by all painters since the 
later Renaissance, and probably best exempli- 
fied among the masters by Rubens and Rem- 
brandt. 

When Mr. Callahan asserts that these Amer- 
icans borrowed their art from the French 
he is in a position to be told things. No, 
my dear sir, they went to France, as most 
every artist of that day did, because foreign 
travel was a developing experience. After a 
tour of the galleries of Europe most of them 
settled in Paris, which was at that time re- 
garded as the “center of art.” They found 
that precisely the same technique was used 
there as they recognized in our own Sully, 
Morse and Stuart. There was nothing to take 
away save the inspiration reflected by the 
then masters of the French capital. In the 
case of Hassam, he certainly recognized a 
goed thing when he saw it and found it fitted 
to his temperament technically, but—and this 
is the great and emphatic point—with that 
acquired technique he was one of the most 
insistent advocates of those fundamental, all- 
important principles of constructive art, and a 
most violent opponent of ultra-modernism. 

The major misapprehension of Mr. Calla- 
han, who seems somewhat tangled up over 
the principles of art, is his suspicion that 
these were created by the National Academy 
and are therefore as lifeless as he asserts that 
institution to be. Perhaps were he to know 
more about these foundation stones of the 
art of the ages, his respect would increase as 
his hostility proportionally diminished. This 
hostility at present, however, remains at white 
heat as one may infer by his inquiry “where” 
[in the users of these art principles] “is the 
structure, solidity, volume, rhythm, three di- 
mensional form of Michaelangelo, Rubens, 
El Greco, Daumier, Cézanne, Kantor, Weber, 
Fiene and Tobey?” 

One wonders at these strange bedfellows, 
and also at the question in general. The 
terms are stock phrases used by all teach- 
ers of art and have significance in proportion 
as applied to the what and the who. 

Mr. Callahan finally asks me to name those 
modernists who are considered sane. On page 
seven of “Modern Art; Why, What and How” 
I give a list of many painters now claimed 
by the modernists, all thoroughly trained art- 
ists, infringing in no wise upon the creed 
which art is obliged to observe, but willing 
to concede the good which abstraction and 
simplification may produce. These are of the 
Academic rank. On page eight I give a short 
list of those interested in “Suggestive Symbol- 
ism,” remarking: “In this range we have the 
delightful art of Georgia O'Keeffe, Joseph 
Stella, Arthur Dove and others,” and I then 
add “but what represents modernism to the 
collective consciousness of the average lay- 
man are the distortionate departures from 
nature to be seen in the works of Matisse, 
Picasso, Cézanne, Modigliani, Rouault, Van 
Dongen, Freiz, William Roberts, Wyndam 
Lewis, Segonzac, Viaminck and others. Real 
modernism means the presence of the Post- 
Impressionists, Cubists and Futurists, and in 
their ranks are found divisions of the sincere, 
the grotesque, and absurd.” 

Mr. Callahan finally asks if the term “sane” 
implies that the rest are otherwise. As the 
doctors say: “Not necessarily.” There are, 
however, all degrees of approach. When it 
is felt to be necessary to distort nature for 
the sake of appearing un-academic; when 
emphasis of nature is exaggerated to mean 
distortion, then the procession starts toward 
that unfortunate and final condition; for who- 
ever distorts truth in art or on the witness- 
stand is a menace to both art and society. 
The general common sense of the average 
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“Harmony.” A Water Color by Nura. 


After several years’ absence from exhibitions, 
Nura returns with her symbols of childhood, 
as developed in water color, oil and sculpture, 
at the Arden Gallery, New York, through 
December. Aside from the gentle humor and 
the grown-up sophistication found in Nura’s 
embryonic children, there is a fineness of exe- 
cution and a decorative quality that brings 
her work to a high artistic level. The artist 
herself best explains her world of little people: 

“Childhood is a state of being. Children ex- 
press it. They do not possess it. It is intact 
when they enter it and intact when they leave 
it. Childhood is not confined to flesh and 
blood children. Whatever evokes within us 
gentleness, tenderness or a desire to both 
laugh and cry is surely imbued with the 
Childhood Spirit. As the Statue of Liberty 
can only symbolize an intangible idea, so the 


little figures in this exhibition are offered 
merely as symbols of the universally beloved 
state of being called Childhood.” 

The work on view is “so simple, so subtle, 
so various and so completely one thing,” that 
Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York Times 
found it as difficult to describe it as to try 
to copy it. “This fact that it is unique is 
perhaps more important than it sounds,” wrote 
Miss Cary; “words are so easy to use and that 
word is used so often. But this time we must 
regard it as merely a rather unusually true 
word. There will come a time, if the con- 
sciousness of art persists and the desire to 
own it, when Nura’s art will be prized and 
competed for by collectors and highly priced 
by dealers, partly because it is so beautiful, 
but a good deal also because it is unlike any- 
thing else and will not be repeated.” 





American in art, however, may be relied on 
to save most of them from the asylum. The 
only legitimate fear one may have is for 
those who, obsessed with “wheels in the head,” 
strive to show us the portrait of an individual 
in the geometric lines of a parallelopipedon, 
or produce a self-portrait that makes one 
look like the devil. For these may the Lord 
be gracious! 

Finally, there is one further correction I 
must make; namely, the term “wail” in con- 
nection with my article. No man needs to 
wail his ideas when talking sense. It is the 
others that do the wailing. 


I recognize my opponent as a vigorous pro- 


ponent of his adopted creed. I have been 
obliged to correct certain opinions of his 
quite outside of that creed and having noth- 
ing, in short, to do with it. At the same 
time, inasmuch as he feels that the man of 
thirty may now outclass in knowledge the man 
of sixty (how modern that sounds), I must 
ask his pardon for my seeming assumptions. 

Social controversy, I have intimated, is much 
akin to a fencing or boxing bout. THe ART 
Dicest has accorded each the privileges of 
the arena. May we not therefore observe 
the etiquette of the Marquis of Queensbury 
rules,—shake hands and call the incident 
closed? 
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Coast Artists, Alaska to Mexico, Exhibit 





“Mount Baker,” by Paul Morgan Gustin. Winner of the First Prize for 
Conservative Paintings at the Pacific Coast Annual. 


Artists from Alaska to Mexico participated 
in the recent exhibition of the Pacific Coast 
Painters and Sculptors Association at the 
Western Washington Fair at Puyallup. In 
addition to works by members of the group, 
the Vancouver Art Gallery assembled a rep- 
resentative exhibition of British Columbia art- 
ists. Californians who were invited to ex- 
hibit included Lebaudt, Dixon, Arnautoff, 
Benbow, Balfour and Mytinger. Works by 
Sydney Laurence and Allan Clark were high 
lights, according to the Seattle Daily Times. 
Aside from the gallery for professional artists, 
another room was devoted to amateurs. 

Jury selections and awards applied only to 
Washington exhibits. Separate juries for con- 
servative and modern works cast their votes 
in sealed envelopes. Paul M. Gustin won the 
first prize in the conservative section with 
“Mount Baker,” while Peter Camfferman led 
the modern group with “Near a Mountain 
Stream.” Second prize for conservatives went 
to Lucy Wells’ “The Blue Chair,” and third 
to Kathleen Houlahan’s “William Davis.” In 
the modernist section second prize was 
awarded to Morris Graves’ “Lean Summer,” 
and third to Kenneth Callahan’s “Montana 
Town.” 

Comments in the press were enthusiastic. 
Allan Clark commended the evident “progress 
being made by coast artists, whose work, as 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


PETER ARNO 
LORETTA HOWARD 


Through December 28 
63 East 57th Street 
New York 





shown here, has a general soundness and 
sincerity, wholesome and satisfying. There 
is a pleasing absence of sectionalism and an 
evidence of individual expression and free- 
dom from influence, but that which gives me 
greatest pleasure is to find here in the Puyal- 
lup Valley and on the West Coast a movement 
and a group of people sincerely and unselfish- 
ly helping art and artists of the Pacific 
Coast. . This art exhibit and the atten- 
tion it commands are splendid steps in the 
interest of creative effort in the Northwest.” 

The Pacific Coast Painters and Sculptors 
Association was founded eleven years ago and 
is still directed by Mrs. Charles W. Orton. 
It is sponsored financially by the Western 
Washington Fair Association, of which W. A. 
Linklater is president. No entry fees are 
charged in either gallery and no commission 
is taken on sales at the exhibition. 

Among the exhibitors from the state of 
Washington not mentioned above were: 


Georgia F. Armstrong, K. Borzo, Edgar Leslie 
Blake, Ruby C. Blackwell, Harvey J. Berlin, Mar- 
garet Camfferman, Elizabeth Cooper, Louise Crow, 
Crissie Cameron, Leon F. Derbyshire, Henriette 
English, Jacob Elshin, Edgar Forkner, Morris 
Graves, Vara Grube, Marie J. Geiger, G. J. Gul- 
likson, James L. Heuston, Lily Hardwick, Doris 
Huntsman, Mary Jarrett, Dorothy Dolph Jensen. 
Marie E. Labes, Rowena Lung, Willis Meacham, 
Ernest Norling, Irene Olsen, Karl E. Odegard, 
Zilpha Radford, J. Covington Shaw, Martha K. 
Sumbardo, Anna B. Stone, Peggy Strong, Howard 
Stroupe, Clara Stimson, Mildred D. Schmidtman, 
J. Twohy, Jeannie Walter Walkinshaw, Louise 
Williams, Myra A. Wiggins, Elizabeth Warhanik, 
Harriett Whitson, William W. Ferguson, Hartley 
Fletcher, Ruth B. Fuller, Henry H. Fuller, Made- 
line Langworthy, M. Calvert McKechnie, Angela 
Ryan, William F. Ryan, Mary G. Swerer and 
Leo Winslow. 

From Vancouver: 

Melita Ailtsen, Stabeira Frame, H. Hood, Kate 
Smith Hoole, Edward Hughes, Beatrice Lennie, 
J. W. 8. MacDonald, Colin Cameron Ramsay, 
Otto Schellenberger, H. Faulkner Smith, G. L. 
Thornton Sharp, P. V. Ustinow, F. H. Varley, 
Vera O. Weatherbie and William P. Weston. 





Beach Haven Gets Painting 
From the Beach Haven Art Exhibition held 
during the summer at the Beach Haven, N. J., 
Library, a painting by Gertrude Capolino, 
“Mono Mystic” was purchased by Mrs. Edgar 
Nash and presented to the library. 


What of Leger? 


Running concurrently with the great Rem- 
brandt exhibition, Dec. 19 to Jan. 19, the Art 
Institute of Chicago will hold a showing of 
Fernand Leger’s paintings. The exhibit will 
include 11 of the French extremist’s most 
important oil paintings and about 20 of his 
drawings and water colors. 

George L. K. Morris, American champion 
of abstractionist art, has said of Leger: “The 
very unfamiliarity with which a work of 
Leger will assert itself from other paintings 
of the Paris School, provides a key to its 
comprehension; for Leger is, of all the con- 
temporary painters, the one most truly mod- 
ern. He has been put forward as a Cubist 
painter—sometimes a leader in the movement. 
Actually, Leger was never a Cubist at all. 
The term ‘Cubist’ has come to be used very 
loosely; its origin has been traced to a re- 
mark of Matisse in 1908, who applied the 
term to a certain landscape by Braque. . . . 
Leger is the first complete city-painter; he 
passes by the local color and all that might 
make a city-painting picturesque. He does 
not illustrate the city at all, content to fix 
the fragments into an arabesque that shall 
pound out rhythms to suggest the city’s life. 

It has been the strength of Leger that 
he has always stood apart and hewn his own 
deep and narrow road.” 

Earlier in the season, on the occasion of 
Leger’s large exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, Thomas Craven gave the follow- 
ing blunt criticism in the New York Amer- 
ican: “All of us are thoroughly familiar with 
this sort of painting—it used to come into 
America by the shipload, and it has made 
its way into every corner of the continent; 
we are also familiar with the fancy theories 
behind it and the methods of exploiting it. 
We have no need of Leger’s paintings. They 
have no educational value, and no relation 
to finished works of art; they no longer con- 
tain the element of novelty; they are neither 
sensational nor shocking—they are just a bore. 

“Leger is technically described as a ‘flat 
Cubist’—which means that he takes anything 
that comes to hand, and instead of painting 
such things as recognizable objects with a 
suggestion of solidity, he reduces them to a 
confusion of geometrical planes. . This 
elementary process has been performed again 
and again by a multitude of painters. The 
notion that it is difficult to do, or that it 
requires some special talent, was exploded long 
ago. It is indeed so easy to do, and so point- 
less, that I cannot accept Leger’s statement 
that ‘all my paintings are very carefully 
thought out’ as a remark seriously in- 
tended. ... 

“Leger, in plain language, is a maker of 
flat patterns—of patterns devoid of function. 
By no stretch of the imagination can his 
paintings be accepted as substitutes for pic- 
tures, and they are too loose in structure to 


serve as designs for linoleums and print 
cloths.” 


Chicago Artists’ Annual 


The Fortieth Annual Exhibition of work 
by artists living in Chicago or within a radius 
of 100 miles will be held at the Chicago Art 
Institute Jan. 30 to March 1. Artists who 
have been absent from Chicago for over two 
years are not eligible. During the past five 
years 364 paintings, 16 pieces of sculpture 
and 3,647 prints and drawings have been sold 
from Art Institute exhibitions. 

Nine prizes will be awarded, totaling $1,600. 
The jury: LaForce Bailey, Oskar Hagen and 
Jean Paul ‘Slusser. 
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The Worm Turns 


The husbands of Los Angeles women art- 
ists have banded together and formed the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Personal Identity. 
They refuse to lose their maiden names, and 
so they are organizing to keep their own 
personality. To be introduced time and again 
as “Mrs. So-and-So’s husband” was bad 
enough, the Los Angeles Herald Express said, 
but when letters came address to “Mr. and 
Mrs.,” using the “Mrs.” given name, that was 
too much. Hence the new organization, which 
refuses to allow its members to sign guest 
books using their wives’ names with their 
own in brackets, “Mr. Minnie [John] Jones,” 
as they formerly did. 

It was at a social gathering of artists that 
a group of husbands of feminine artists got 
together, threw out their manly chests, and 
decided it was high time to keep their own 
identity. Edward E. Leighton, attorney in 
Los Angeles for 25 years, is the husband of 
Kathryn Leighton, a leading painter of In- 
dian life. Although enormously proud of his 
wife’s accomplishments in the world of art, 
he refuses to be labelled “Mr. Kathryn Leigh- 
ton.” So he is joining the club. Judge 
Daniel Beecher had the same experience in 
receiving letters addressed to “Mr. and Mrs. 
Genevieve Beecher.” Harry Everett, husband 
of Mary Everett and father of Louise Everett 
Nimmo, both artists, is another. Then come 
Howard E. Miller, husband of Evylena Nunn 
Miller, former president of the Women Paint- 
ers; Dr. H. L. McCulloch, dentist, husband 
of Fay McCulloch; Harry William Elliott 
(Mrs. Ruth Cass Elliott), and Dr. Henry R. 
Wagner, husband of Blanche Collett Wagner. 





Visitors Welcome 


[In which an art dealer expresses the 
sentiments of the trade] 


I want something for my mantel, 
Although I’ve no right to look; 
My appendix operation 
Flattened out my pocketbook. 


I just love to look at pictures, 
Though the Louvre near wore me out 
After Schiaparelli fittings, 

And a husband with the gout. 


Oh, is that a Boucher painting? 
I hate angels, now don’t you? 
What about the other, yonder? 
No, there’s not enough of blue. 


Did you say by Hals, the younger? 
Why is she so fat and prim? 

That would never suit my husband 
When he likes them gay and slim. 


Look, an ocean view by Turner— 
Hasn’t it a precious frame? 

I'm quite tired of Corot landscapes— 
Right size, too. A perfect shame! 


Smart—that hunting scene by Herring; 
Schnauzi, look at p’itty hound. 

Schnauzi doesn’t like the picture. 
Something else, please; look around! 


That’s a Reynolds on the easel— 
No? My eyes are troubling me. 
I’m so tired—a bit of migraine. 
Well, I think it’s time for tea. 


Thank you much for all your patience, 
Confidentially—don’t laugh— 

I think for the present moment, 

T'll just frame my photograph! 


—Elsie K. Belmont. 


Weber Develops a “More Individual Quality” 





“Friends,” by Max Weber. 


Canvases by Max Weber, painted in 1934 
and 1935 and consisting of landscapes and 
figure studies, are on view at J. B. Neumann’s 
New Art Circle, New York, until Dec. 2] 
Only one of Weber’s sensitive and richly sub- 
dued flower studies, however, for which he 
seems to have a particular talent, is on view. 
The rest are deep, somewhat dramatic can- 
vases with an occasional touch of Indian red 
or deep blue breaking into his massed group 
of figures. 

As a young man, Weber worked in the 
studio of Henri Matisse. Later he was at- 
tracted by “the irresistible power of Cézanne 
and the flaming vision of El Greco,” according 
to Jerome Klein of the New York Post. But 
regardless of this kinship with the masters he 
has retained his individuality, his works being 
still “thoroughly Weber, molded by the 
imagination of a painter whose lonely, trying 
career has intensified his retirement within 
his own spirit.” “It is a privilege,” adds Mr. 
Klein, “to see the work of a painter who has 








Royal Canadian Election 

Following the official opening of the 56th 
exhibition of the Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts in Montreal, the annual meeting was held 
and three associates were elected full academi- 
cians—Archibald Barnes, Edwin Holgate and 
Dr. John A. Pearson. Barnes is a well known 
portrait painter, who came from England five 
years ago. Holgate, a native Canadian with 


catered to no taste, bowed to no passing 
fashion, and created no “type” of painting. 
If there is any news to report on this show, 
it is that Weber has attained a technical com- 
mand that enables him to convey his intentions 
more persuasively than ever before.” 

The same development of a more individual 
quality as well as a trend towards pure paint- 
ing was noticed by Carlyle Burrows in the 
New York Herald Tribune. “Having done with 
French influences which dogged him for many 
years, he has grown free to paint more, it 
would seem, according to his own natural in- 
clination.” Henry McBride felt that Weber 
possessed a painting quality “unusual in pres- 
ent-day production.” “Weber,” wrote Mr. Mc- 
Bride in the New York Sun, “is very much 
the painter and expects the bystander to grant 
him all sorts of privileges in order the better 
to gain his ends, and for the most part, the 
colors are so rich and so judiciously disposed 
that few will quarrel with the lack of 
literalness.” 








a high reputation as a wood engraver- and 
painter, directs the classes at the Montreal 
Art Association. Four painters were made 
associates of the academy—Frank Carmichael, 
John F. Clymer, A, C. Leighton and Adam 
Sheriff Scott. 

Sir Wyly Grier was re-elected president; 
W_ S. Maxwell, vice president; Charles W. 
Simpson, treasurer; E. Dyonnet, secretary. 
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PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Jersey Holds Fifth Annual at Montclair 





“Ludlow Street.” A Drypoint by G. A. Bradshaw. 


Until December 22, the entire exhibition 
space at the Montclair Art Museum is given 
to the Fifth Annual New Jersey State Exhibi- 
tion. Included in the show are 166 oils, 60 
water colors, 32 sculptures and 25 prints. 
The “Buy or Borrow or Both” slogan’ applies 
to works not sold at the close of the exhibi- 
tion. For a nominal sum exhibits may be 
borrowed for a period of three months, after 
which the work is to be returned to the 
museum or its catalog price paid. In addi- 
tion, several artists have agreed to deduct 
ten; per cent from the price listed. 

Serving on the jury of award were: Wilford 
S. Conrow, chairman, Gordon Grant, Grant 
Reynard, Ivan Olinsky and Brenda Putnam, 
representing the A. A. P. L.; and the mu- 
seum’s art committee, F. Ballard Williams, 
chairman, Junius Allen, Mrs. Henry Lang. 
James T. Hanan, Edith Barry, Mrs. Adam 
Leroy Jones, Arthur Hunter, Russell T. Mount, 
ex-officio, and Georg Lober. 

Ivan G. Olinsky won the Montclair Art As- 
sociation medal for excellence in oil with 
“Connecticut Yankee.” Honorable mention 
went to George Schwacha, Jr., for “Back 


BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Paintincs By 
Otp Masters or Att SCHOOLS 


MUSEUM EXAMPLES 
DECORATIVE WORKS or ART 


26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 





Street.” Tacie N. Sergeant won the medal for 
small canvases with “Polperro Harbour,” and 
William P. Couse’s “Thunderhead” received 
honorable mention. In water color, honorable 
mention was accorded Kathleen Voute’s “Sue 
Carrol.” Charles S. Chapman’s lithograph 
“Stately Forest” received the print medal, and 
Gordon Grant’s “Repairing Nets, Gloucester,” 
honorable mention. The sculpture medal went 
to “Head of Negro” by~Leona Curtis, with 
honorable mentions to “The Mighty Giant” by 
A. Stirling Calder and “Turkey” by Moritz 
Leeffler. 

Awards by the New Jersey Chapter of the 
A. A. P. L. were as follows: Oils—Medal, 
“The Captain’s House,” by Ray Wilcox, hon- 
orable mentions, “Marshes, Spring Valley” by 
August de Filippis, “Still Life (Geranium 
Plant)” by Nan Greacen Van Beuren, and 
“Debutante” by Gertrude Schweitzer. Small 
canvases—Medal, “Rockport Sunlight” by 
Junius Allen, honorable mention, “Wintry 
Outlook” by Charles W. Bauhahn. Water- 
colors—Honorable mentions, “Menemsha 
Bight” by Aurilla Aschenbach and “Interior— 
Victorian” by Charles M. Robertson, Jr. 
Prints—Medal, “Ludlow Street” (dry point) 
by G. A. Bradshaw; honorable mention, “Self 
Portrait” (lithograph) by Harry L. Tower, Jr. 
Sculpture—Medal, “Chaos Taking Shape” by 
Anita Weschler; honorable mentions, “Head 
ot Negro” by Leona Curtis, “Angela” by Wil- 
liam Chavicckioli and “Morning Glory” by 
Nura. 


“Bones, Livers” 


At the Stanley Rose Gallery, Hollywood, 
the first American showing of paintings and 
drawings by Yves Tanguy, one of the original 
French surrealists, gave Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times opportunity to wax philo- 
sophical—and_ poetical: 

“The Tanguy drawings are mysterious 
nameless forms done in beautifully clear lines. 
The little gouache (opaque water colors) pic- 
tures gave a fine effect of vast space—in fact, 
all the pictures have lots of good space. If 
it were not for the bones and entrails, M. 
Tanguy’s subconscious would be excessively 
empty. 

“In the light of Doctor Freud 
Monsieur Tanguy searched his void. 

Found there in a weird confusion 
Bones and livers in profusion.” 


“A poet once read me some verses about 
a young priest who, in his passion to find 
God, looked first behind the altar and found 
the rose windows. Then he looked behind 
the rose window and found only the sky. 
One night, shivering with horror, he com- 
manded the sky to unroll. It did and behind 
it was—nothing. To date, that’s what the 
Surrealists have found. 

“The Surrealists are the artistic counter- 
parts of the bored super-thrill seekers. All 
the ordinary affairs of everyday life seem 
vapid to them. Only the ‘marvellous,’ they 
hold, has value; but the ‘marvellous’ has 
been metamorphosed, through centuries of 
‘repressive Christian morality,’ into ‘the evil.’ 

“Typical Surrealistic heroes are the student 
Raskolnikov, in Dostoevsky’s ‘Crime and Pun- 
ishment,’ who believes that if he murders a 
man he will be God; and the former preacher 
in Robinson Jeffer’s ‘Women of Point Sur,’ 
who aims at the same end by incest. All 
they attained, of course, was death. 

“Surrealist art is one phase of the general 
hunt for what we call the subconscious mind 
—probably the same region which the ancients 
called Hell. Most of the forms it offers as 
findings, up to the present, have malignant 
qualities. 

“Yves Tanguy’s subconscious is not a very 
bad one, however. Just bones and chicken 
livers trying to make the best of their dis- 
couraging surroundings.” = 

Howard Putzel, director of the Stanley Rose 
Gallery, came back with the following: 


“Prostate glands, not livers; Millier 
Vainly represents things sillier. 

Tanguy knows (though Arthur don’t) 
What he will and what he won’t.” 





Whitney Biennial - Announced 


In order to make necessary repairs, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art will be 
closed until Jan. 14, at which time it will re- 
open with the first part of its Biennial Ex- 
hibition, containing sculpture, drawings and 
prints. The water color section, following im- 
mediately after the close of the first part of 
the Biennial, will open on Feb. 18. Because 
of this change of‘ plans the holiday exhibi- 
tion of works from the permanent collection 


will not be held. 


MAX WEBER 


at 
J. B. NEUMANN'S 
NEW ART CIRCLE 


509 Madison Avenue 
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A Nativity Show 


As the Christmas season returns, special 
significance is given to the numerous interpre- 
tations of the Nativity legend by artists of all 
countries and centuries. Chiefly representing 
15th and 16th century Italian and Flemish 
artists, the Pennsylvania Museum of Art has 
assembled fifty paintings which tell the Na- 
tivity story from the Annunciation to the 
Flight into Egypt. Further definition of the 
theme is found in a collection of wood cuts 
and engravings, the majority of which are by 
Diirer and his school. A number of sculptures, 
largely of French provenance, round out the 
exhibition, which is on view through Jan. 7. 

Berenson assigns the Master of the Castello 
Nativity, whose painting is reproduced on the 
cover of this issue of THe Art Dicest, to the 
Florentine school. “Temporary designation for 
artistic personality,” lies “between Masaccio, 
Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo, Domenico Vene- 
ziano, Baldovinetti, and _ Botticelli.’ Some 
twenty works are attributed to him. “Na- 
tivity,” from the John G. Johnson collection, 
is a characteristic example. 

Various aspects of the Nativity in the display 
are recorded by artists whose names are prom- 
inent in the evolution of painting: Vittorio 
Crivelli, Ghirlandaio, Domenico di Bartolo, 
Signorelli, Gerard David, Rogier van der 
Weyden, Jerome Bosch, Joachim Patinir, 
Barend van Orley, Albertinelli, Campagno del 
Orcagna, Giovanni Bellini. 

In addition to numerous Diirer prints, a 
series of copies of Diirer by Marcantonio Rai- 
mondo, are of special interest. Outstanding in 
the sculpture is a Flemish Adoration of the 
Magi carved in wood and treated in gold and 
color. 

The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has now 
resumed a daily schedule, after having been 
forced to operate only four days a week be- 
cause of lack of funds. The full program will 
be in operation at least until the beginning of 
the new year, and, it is hoped, indefinitely. 
The Rodin Museum and Memorial Hall are 
also open daily. Through a special grant 
from the Works Progress Administration, gal- 
lery instructors have been trained to answer 
visitor’s questions and create further interest 

in the collections. 





Pictorial Rules 


Admittedly, some artists have a knack for 
pictorial composition, while others need the 
guidance of rules deduced from the finest 
practice. Whether the art student is curious 
to find the reason for his hunches, or whether 
he be in need of an explanation of under- 
lying rules, such a work as T. Victor Hall’s 
“First Steps in Pictorial Composition” will be 
profitable. (New York, Pitman Publishing Co., 
88 pps., numerous illustrations, $1.75.) 

“Pictorial composition is simply an arrange- 
ment of the elements that compose a picture, 
not only that its meaning may be made clear, 
that it, thereby, may be more pleasing to 
the eye,” Mr. Hall states in his opening 
chapter. “It is largely a matter of selection 
and, because the artist is in constant search 
of beauty, a study of the important elements 
and principles will be of great assistance to 
the beginner.” Diagrams and sketches by the 
author elucidate these principles. 

Devoting his first chapters to the “Placing 
of the Study”—the breaking of space by lines 
and masses, Mr. Hall proceeds to a discussion 
of media and the means of reproduction. Char- 
coal, pen and ink, oil, water color and colored 
inks are considered in turn. Mr. Hall’s primer 
is written in a lucid style. 
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Gertrude Schweitzer Shows Heads, Figures 





“Girl in Yellow,” by 


Head studies and figure compositions make 
up Gertrude Schweitzer’s exhibition of oils, 
water colors and drawings at the Macbeth 
Galleries, New York, during December. That 
Mrs. Schweitzer is interested in youthful faces 
and bodies is evident in the show. Although 
there is accomplishment and good craftsman- 
ship in her work, there is no sign of maturity 
among her models. Around these childish faces 
the artist usually ties a bright kerchief or 
scarf for decorative purposes. 

So far Mrs. Schweitzer has not struck upon 
any definite course. Her work is still varied in 
technique, as is shown by the portrait of a 
young girl in green so remindful of Leon 
Kroll. In her water colors, however, a more 
personal note is sounded. These are figure 
studies fluently brushed in in delicate tones 


Gertrude Schweitzer. 


of pinks and grays, with much emphasis on 
the sparkling white notes surrounding her 
subjects. In her drawings Mrs. Schweitzer 
works in red charcoal or with black crayon 
on pink tinted paper. These figures are 
simply treated with emphasis only on essential 
forms. 

In the next room Stow Wengenroth is show- 
ing a group of new lithographs and drawings 
done last summer in Rockport and Gloucester. 
Wengenroth is judged as one of America’s 
youngest and best lithographers. And, says 
Henry McBride in the New York Sun, “I 
presume he is beginning to be ‘collected.’ If 
not, he should be, for there is not only the cer- 
tainty of his present attainment but the pros- 
pect that serious striving will still further en- 
rich his style.” 








California “Craft Mart” 

Bothwell and Cooke, Los Angeles, sponsored 
a “Craft Mart” late in November. Under public 
scrutiny, the gallery’s spacious patio was trans- 
formed into a workshop for the actual crea- 
tion of sculpture, metal work, ceramics and 
weaving by California artists. 

Silverware is exhibited by Phillip Kirkley, 
lamps and decorative objects by John C. Leon- 


hardt, weaving by Mrs. Rose Binder and Laura 
Skov, amusing ceramic figures by Beatrice 
Wood, glazed pieces by Glen Lukens and 
Madeline Boyce, jewelry by Sara S. Stevenson, 
furniture by Fennell Wallen, sculpture by Jan 
de Swart and Richard Earle, rugs by Kathleen 
McClure and tapestries by Elsa Knagenhelm. 
The idea is to make available decorations and 
decorative objects imbued with a Southwestern 
spirit. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 


New York City 





London 
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Reliable 
Artists’ Colors 
at today's prices 


Thanks to Malfa Oil and Water 
Colors it is no longer necessary to 
sacrifice quality for the sake of 
price. 

Malfa Colors, made by Weber, 
are pure, brilliant, true in color 
value. Thoroughly dependable 
colors within the price range of 
everyone. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 


Branches: St. Louis and Baltimore 





MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 


By T. W. Earp 


A_ new book including an important 
text by an author who has known 
the artists personally, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 


with perfect accuracy from .. . 


DERAIN VAN GOGH 
SEURAT BRAQUE 
MATISSE ROY 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE 


CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and_ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
Expert Restorer of 


Ablm Paintings and Miniatures 


Recommendations: 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich; The Royal House of Sweden; 
The Director of the Art Institute, Chicago and Other 
Museums, Collectors and Art Dealers. 


56 East Congress Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 5390 Sunnyside 6465 


CEZANNE 
PICASSO 
‘ROUSSEAU 











TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
Circulated by 
BLANCHE A. BYERLEY 
205 East 78th Street, New York City 


In cooperation with the 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 









New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest he has to say something 
constructive, destructive, interesting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things the 
critic sometimes says, just to “represent” the 
artist or the gallery,.is to do a kindness to 
critic, artist and gallery.) 


Aston Knight, After 30 Years 

Aston Knight, son of Ridgway Knight, him- 
self a best seller in other days, is no new- 
comer in the exhibiting circle of New York. 
He has been showing here for a generation, 
having held. his first exhibition at the John 
Levy Galleries 30 years ago. Although he 
was labelled as showing “old fashioned,” 
“sentimental,” and even “calendar” art, the 
critics held considerable respect for his apt 
brushwork and fine technical equipment. Some 
ot the 60 paintings on view were devoted to 
the landscape around his country estate at 
Beaumont-le-Roger in France, with its thatched 
cottages, running brooks and country gardens. 

According to Melville Upton of the Sun, 
Knight “found himself” at his first show 30 
years ago. “He has seen no reason to change 
since,” said Mr. U “and the public that 
accepted him frém the very start remains 
loyal still, in spite of all the water that has 
flowed under the unstable bridge of art since 
that far-off day.” Commenting on Knight’s 
variety of subject matter, Mr. Upton con- 
tinued: “All is handled with equal reverence 
and a sedulous care that hesitates to add any- 
thing or leave anything out. In a word, na- 
ture speaks a sufficient language for Mr. 
Knight, apparently, and he does not feel called 
upon to prompt her. He does insist, though, 
in choosing her in her pleasant moods to 
approach her. In that, perhaps, lies one of 
the secrets of his unfailing popularity.” 

Knight is not so much naturalistic as he is 
“artificial and sweet,” asserted Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald Tribune. “A theme with 
which he is very much at home and that runs 
through many of his pictures is the theme 
provided by rippling water. In his notation 
of that Mr. Knight comes near to forgetting 
his formula and conveys some persuasive im- 
pressions.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram was 
tempted “to take the pictures off the wall, 
attach a stamp to the back of each, and send 
them off to friends instead of picture post- 


cards.” 
* a ok 


Romanticism and Realism - 


It takes courage to be frankly romantic 
these days. So Henry Botkin, exhibiting his 
intimate studies of Negro life in the deep 
South at the Marie Harriman Galleries, won 
the admiration of Jerome Klein in the Post. 
With this romanticism combined with a nice 
sense of realism, the result “cannot but be 
sympathetic,” said Mr. Klein. “Botkin paints 
with a rich impasto, carefully toned to give 
the mood of each situation, whether it be a 
poolroom figure or a moonlit romance. Some- 
times the subject slips a little out of focus, 
but there is plenty of evidence that the 
artist knows the value of clarity as well as 
sympathetic warmth.” 

Malcolm Vaughan felt that Botkin captures 
the spirit of the Southern Negro as well 
as any modern painter has yet done. “For 
his spirit I have only praise,’ wrote Mr. 
Vaughan in the American. “But I wish that 
he would improve his painting by clearer 
articulation of his coloring, and that his com- 
position were more intensified and the rhythm 
of his attack less mincing.” 

How true these portrayals are to the simple 


colored folk of the South, Charles Z. Offin of 
the Eagle does not know, but he does know 
that “their rich, deep-throated fullness of ut- 
terance and their harmeny of vibrant tones 
in the lower registers make these paintings 
authentic aesthetically. If here and there 
they do savor a little of the theater in pictorial 
quality, they do not descend to the burlesque 
Negro caricatures of Thomas Benton but sug- 
gest rather the heightened dramatic effects 
of serious stagecraft at its best.” 
* % * 
Critics Find Promise in Koch 

Instead of heeding L’Ecole de Paris during 
his years abroad, John Koch, a young Michi- 
gan artist, who exhibited at the Valentine Gal- 
lery, turned to the reposeful scenes of Corot 
and the abundant figure compositions of Renoir 
for his inspiration, says Carlyle Burrows in the 
Herald Tribune. “Koch, at 28, emerges with 
the authority of a fully developed craftsman,” 
adds Mr. Burrows. “His pictures are beauti- 
fully drawn and composed.” Henry McBride 
of the Sun credited Koch with having “a 
distinct picture-sense—the ability to make a 
finished and complete picture out of what he 
undertakes. Also he has a sense of form, a 
clear vision and much better draftsmanship 
than you usually find in young painters now- 
adays.” 

But Jerome Klein of the Post felt that this 
“well-equipped” artist was trying to serve two 
masters, “drawn by two opposed forces,” and 
“unaware of the contraction involved in try- 
ing to serve both. On the one hand, he is 
the creator of golden nudes in lush landscapes, 
a sort-of petty personal romanticism. On the 
other, he is the would-be realist, painter of 
toiling man.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times predicted 
that Koch would deepen with experience “the 
processes of his own seeing and of his own 
thinking. At present much of his work is 
overlaid with 19th century French romanticism, 
summoning before us memories now of Corot, 
again of Courbet, perhaps now and then of 


Renoir also.” 
* * * 


Critics Watch Dirk’s Growth 

There are no “ifs” and “buts” about Nathaniel 
Dirk’s water colors at the Dorothy Paris Gal- 
lery, according to Jerome Klein in the Post. 
“While Dirk has strong leanings toward ab- 
straction and personal fantasy, it is gratify- 
ing to note how these paintings ring true, how 
richly evocative they are of things that can 
only be experienced in nature.” 

Because Dirk gives his feelings direct play, 
the results promise more for his future, de- 
cided Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune. 
“It is good to see this artist, a steadily de- 
veloping type, rid himself to some extent of 
certain mannerisms, acquired from others and 
dificult for him to digest.” Howard Devree 
in the Times also noted a greater assurance: 
“He is exploring new material and new tonal 
relations in these landscapes and street scenes, 
and he captures new design in his treatment 
of boats and rigging.” 

* * 


* 
A Young Briton Exhibits 

Following its plan to introduce British art- 
ists to the American public, the Carl Fischer 
Gallery of New York is presenting until Christ- 
mas a selected group of paintings by R. 0. 
Dunlop, one of the ablest of England’s younger 
artists. Besides having a record of several 
successful London shows in back of him, Dun- 
lop was represented this year at the Carnegie 
International. The painter was born in Dub- 
lin of Scotch-Irish parents, and studied at the 
Manchester Art School, the Manchester 

[Continued on next page] 
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‘Justice,’ Unblindfolded, Raises Newark Row 


A figure of justice, minus the traditional 
blindfold and scales, has won for Romuald 
Kraus a commission to adorn court room No. 
3 in Newark’s new Post Office and Courts 
Building. As is true when innovations are pre- 
sented, a furore greeted exhibition of the statue 
when at the Newark Museum. Judge Guy L. 
Fake in whose court room the figure cast, in 
bronze, seven feet high, will be installed, 
called the model “horrible” and asserted it 
smacked “blatantly of Communism.” “If there 
must be a statue of Justice in my court room,” 
said Judge Fake, “I am old fashioned enough 
to stand by the classical conception of a 
blindfolded Justice with sword and scales, 
and looking like a human being. I don’t 
suppose, however, there is anything I can 
do about it.” 

Major George O. Totten, Jr., co-architect 
with William E. Lehman on the building, was 
also adverse in his criticism. “They selected 
a statue of a woman with biceps like a 
heavyweight prize fighter and a neck like a 
wrestler,” said Mr. Totten. “I can’t find 
anything in that figure that is significant of 
American justice.’ However, Edward R. 
Rowan, director of the Treasury Department's 
Section of Painting and Sculpture, praised the 
figure. “Its a new idea of Justice,” he said. 
“The sword and the scales have been dis- 
pensed with and a great spiritual content has 
replaced them.” 

The sculptor, Mr. Kraus, “a rather shy man 
of early middle age, Austrianborn,” was de- 
scribed by the New York Sun as dumbfounded 
that his conception of Justice should be at- 
tacked as communistic. “It seems to me to be 
more of a Christian idea than a communistic 
idea,” said he. “That is the way I intended 
it. The judge does not seem io like it be- 
cause it is not blindfolded, with scales and 
a sword as is the traditional figure of justice. 
Others object because the woman is not 
slender, like the American, what do you say, 
flapper? The woman represents love of hu- 
manity, the great mother principle which has 
been the guiding force of all civilization. She 
is not blindfolded. To me justice is clear- 
eyed, not blind, and she is reaching out, as 
I conceived her, in an earnest supplication for 





“Justice,” by Romuald Kraus. 


to me seemed certainly most un-American.” 

The sculptor, who has lived in the United 
States for twelve years, will receive $6,500 for 
his statue. Before obtaining the award, he 
had been on relief at $24 a week. Now his 
wife will quit her nursing job and he will 
rent a studio large enough to contain his 
“Justice.” He says that not only is he not 
a Communist but he does not know that he 
is a New Dealer, although he is grateful for 
the help the New Deal has given to artists. 
“An artist must keep his mind and spirit free 
from politica] entanglements,” is his idea. 

According to the Newark Ledger, Mrs. 
Vicken Totten, whose model was rejected, has 
called Kraus’ successful entry a “skinny nude,” 
but in spite of criticism he sees “justice’ in 
the award. 


truth. She is not a threatening figure; that 





New York Criticism 
[Continued from page 16] 
Athenaeum and the Wimbledon School of Art. 
In 1923 he was one of the founders of a 
group of painters, musicians and poets who 
called themselves the Emotionist Group, and 
had their headquarters at the Hurricane Lamp 

Gallery in Chelsea. 

To Carlyle Burrows of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the most spontaneous effects 
of Dunlop’s painting are achieved in his still 
lifes, which are “luminous and rich in color.” 
Although his landscapes are boldly patterned, 
they are less satisfactorily realized. This critic 
describes Dunlop as “painting with a strong 
sense of the plastic values of his medium, 
using oils with a weighty, vigorous approach. 
Howard Devree of the New York Times judged 
his work as being “sturdy but uneven. Cer- 
tain landscapes suggest a balance between 
English tradition and French modernism.” 

* * ae 


Fishermen by Leonid 
Toiling fishermen off coastal Brittany are 
employed by Leonid, brother of Eugene Ber- 
man, in his grayish low-keyed canvases at the 
Julien Levy Galleries. The characteristic note 


sounded in these pictures is the fat-reaching 


sea stretching out to infinity and the workers, 
small in proportion, against the sea and the 
leaden, sweeping sky. These extended flat 
surfaces produce a sense of unreality, which 
Howard Devree of the Times compares with 
the finale of Sibelius’ Sixth Symphony—“a 
vanishing of mood and material alike over the 
almost indistinguishable horizon. . . . There 
is much that is essentially lyric. Yet it is 
very real—ihe sea, and the beach flats, and 
the toilers with their boats and nets lend 
humanity to the unity of greater forces. It 
is delightful painting, lovingly brushed and 
decidedly evocative.” 

“These are painted, each figure picked out 
with painstaking skill, with the sincerity and 
detachment of Millet pondering the rustic soli- 
tude of his provincial potato fields,” com- 
mented Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune. 





Will He Say-It to St. Peter? 


Jo Davidson, returning to America with six 
busts of Americans executed in his Paris 
studio, declined to discuss them with report- 
ers by resorting to his usual statement: 
“There’s no reason why you should interview 
me, for I am also a reporter. The difference 
is that you deal in words and I deal in mud.” 
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Van Soelen, Long Isolated, Holds Exhibition 





“Fiesta,” by Theodore Van Soelen. 


Oils and water colors by Theodore Van 
Soelen, painter from Tesuque Valley, New 
Mexico, are on view at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, until Dec. 22. Using the South- 
west as a background, this artist imports to 
his canvases great stretches of tree-spotted 
hills and snow covered valleys. Except for 
the decidedly blue-green picture of high moun- 
tains with a boy and burros in the fore- 

ound, and a picture called “Stillness,” the 
ueticulous green foliage of which recalls the 
work of Daniel Garber, most of Van Soelen’s 
work is imbued with light and broken color 
passages, in which he has worked in patterns 
of snow, adobe houses or ranch shacks. One 
canvas painted in a bright morning light seems 
to bear the message of Spring arriving in the 
hill country. 

Although he is a graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Van Soelen still 
feels that he is entirely self taught because 
of his many years of drifting through the 





Near Eastern Art 


The fine collection of Near Eastern and 
Early Mediterranean art belonging to the es- 
tate’ of the late Emile Tabbagh of Paris and 
New York will be dispersed at public sale at 
the American Art Association—Anderson Gal- 
leries the afternoons of Jan. 3 and 4, following 
exhibition from Dec. 28. This famous collec- 
tion, which is notable for the number of rari- 
ties of museum calibre which it contains, is 
the most remarkable assemblage of Roman and 
Near Eastern art offered at auction in recent 
years. 

An outstanding archaeological feature of the 
Tabbagh collection is its magnificent showing 
of Near Eastern ceramics, which begins 
chronologically with examples of scarce 
Graeco-Roman glazed pottery from Syria, 
dating from the Ist and 2nd century A.D., and 
continues through to the superb Mesopotamian 
and Persian bowls and vases from Rakka and 
Rhages, with figural and ornamenta) decora- 
tion in metallic lustre and painted enamel, or 
in relief, dating from the 12th to th« early 
13th century. Ancient iridescent glass of Alex- 


western states. While attending school in 
Philadelphia, he was awarded Cresson scholar- 
ships for 1913 and 1914. When the war broke 
out he came back to the United States and 
spent some time visiting with Daniel Garber, 
until he had to go west for his health. In 
1922 he married the daughter of General Carr 
of Indian fame in Albuquerque, and settled 
down in Tesuque Valley on a site that had 
been occupied more or less steadily for a 
thousand years. 

As explained by Van Soelen himself: “Until 
I came East a year ago, I had never seen my 
own works in a big exhibition of paintings 
by contemporary artists, except in Santa Fe. 
I am an associate of the National Academy 
although, until this winter, I had never en- 
tered their doors; but I don’t recommend as 
large a dose of isolation as I have had.” De- 
spite the fact that Van Soelen has been work- 
ing quietly by himself out in Tesuque Valley, 
he has received an ample share of prizes. 


andrian, Sidonian, and Syrio-Roman origin is 
also generously represented, including exam- 
ples of the highly-prized jewel-like Roman in- 
laid mosaic millefiori glass, and the celebrated 
Antioch unguent flask of Syrian maganese 
violet glass, modeled in the shape of Tyche, 
goddess of Fortune, considered perhaps the 
finest specimen of ancient molded glass in 
America. 

The collection is also noted for its Persian 
and Indian miniatures of the classic 14th to 
17th century schools, including the important 
set of thirty-eight 14th century illustrations of 
Rashid ad-Din’s Jami at-Tavarikh. 





Eilshemius Drawings 

A selected group of about 45 drawings by 
Eilshemius, in pencil and charcoal, will be 
exhibited at the Valentine Gallery, New York, 
from Dec. 16 to Jan. 4. A few figure studies 
will be included but most of the drawings 
are of rural subjects, country lanes, bridges 
and groups of trees. The pencil drawings are 
sensitive in feeling for line and delicate pat- 
terns, while the charcoal sketches are more 
finished with built up planes instead of out- 
line traceries. 
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“Chapel, University of Chicago,’ by R. Stephens Wright. 


“One of the greatest joys and the surest 
compensation for the art critic, whose task is 
harder and more ungrateful than one imag- 
ines,” wrote Camille Mauclair, French critic. 
some time ago, “is to discover a real artist.” 
At the time he wrote this, he had just dis- 
covered R. Stephens Wright, American etcher, 
who in 1932 had his first exhibition in the 
Galerie Marcel Guidot in Paris. 

During November Wright was tendered an 
exhibition of his etchings and drypoints at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
under the auspices of the Division of Graphic 
Art of the United States Museum. Excerpts 
taken at random from the Washington press 
indicate the enthusiasm with which he was 
received. Now a large collection of his recent 
etchings is being exhibited at the Kleemann 
Galleries, New York, the firm that gave Wright 
his formal introduction to the American art 
world. The 43 prints comprising this show- 
ing will be on view until Dec. 28. 

Born in Chicago in 1903, Wright entered 
Harvard at the age of 20. There he studied 
architecture and the history of art, returning 
to Chicago to continue his studies at the Art 
After that he spent a year travel- 
ing through Europe, visiting museums and 
galleries. Under the direction of Edouard 
Leon he mastered the technique of etching. 
That he has studied for long periods the works 
of Rembrandt, Diirer, Meryon and Whistler is 
evident; nevertheless, he offers in a positive 
way something distinctive and personal in his 
prints. In his architectural drawings, Wright’s 
power as a draughtsman is in evidence as well 








An Amplifying View 
{Continued from page 4] 


this method in Baltimore. Sarah Baker, 
Elinor Gibson, Charlotte Treiball and |; 
while Cizek in Vienna and the Experimen- 
tal School group in this country were 
working it out, unconscious of our labora- 
tory. It is merely Modern Education: give 
a child no help he does not need. Few of 
the children will be artists, fewer of those 
taught English will be poets. All will be 
the better for developing not only a sense 
of beauty, but a responsibility for their 


as his sense of values and composition. 

Leila Mechlin in the Washington Star com- 
mented on Wright’s prints: “Instantly they 
declare themselves to be out of the ordinary, 
the work of one rarely gifted and well schooled, 
one who fully commands his medium and uses 
it well, one who sees beautifully and finds ex- 
quisite expression. No one may be able to 
define a work of art, but only a very ignorant 
person fails to recognize supreme quality when 
he views it. It manifests itself. So it is with 
Wright’s etchings—they do not merely charm, 
they sweep one off one’s feet, they are so 
knowing, so completely what an etching should 
Bille eae 
“In most of his plates there is real loveli- 
ness, delicacy combined with strength, reti- 
cence with assurance, fact and vision. With 
his magic touch, piles of shabby dwellings, 
bathed in sunlight, enriched by shadows; har- 
bors filled with boats, masts in great confusion 
—all these commonplace scenes take on an 
unbelievable beauty.” 

Wright is planning a trip by automobile to 
South America, where for a period of three 
years he will devote himself to representing 
that continent on copper. It is a section, he 
believes, that should furnish virgin material 
for the etcher’s needle, having never before 
been touched by an American print maker 
of importance. On the back of the com- 
fortable trailer, in which the artist, his wife 
and daughter will travel, an etching press has 
been mounted. Wright intends to stop and 
pull a proof wherever he finds the material 
of sufficient interest. 


own work. Those whose urge leads them 


to a professional career go to art school 
for technique, and, when they get it, know 
it as a tool in expressing their own 
thoughts. 

“We have used this method at Bryn 
Mawr school, St. Fimothy’s, Greenwood 
and Montrose, the latter a correctional 
school (Maryland Schools for Girls). 1 am 
now introducing it here. 

**As Robert Henri said: “The human soul 
is yearning for expression; a teacher's part 
is to clear the technical difficulties and let 
the soul speak.’ ” 


A VALUABLE 
WORK OF ART 
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LOST! 










In the museums, galleries and in 
homes, protection is the watch- 
word for all valuable works of 
art. But in the transfer of costly 
paintings, antiques, etc. from 
place to place, are you fully pro- 
tected against loss and careless 
handling by irresponsible ship- 
ping organizations? 

There is only one way to be 
safe and that is by entrusting 
your shipments to Railway Ex- 
press. This nation-wide organi- 
zation provides protection and 
safe handling throughout, from 
your door to anybody’s door in 
all principal cities and towns. 
Railway Express gives the ship- 
per a receipt for the shipments 
—speeds them on swift passenger 
trains—and takes another receipt 
from the consignee on delivery. 

Phone any Railway Express 
agent for service or information. 
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Aitken, Ceramic Sculptor, Has New York Debut 





“*Possum Boy,” by Russell Barnett Aitken. 


Russell Barnett Aitken, who in the past 
four years has won the highest awards in 
America in important ceramic shows, will 
hold his first New York exhibition at the new 
Walker Galleries from Dec. 16 to Jan. 4. First 
prizes in the annual exhibitions of the Cleve- 
land Museum and the Robineau Memorial 
Ceramic Exhibition have been his on suc 
cessive years. A special award for “Unusual 
Excellence” was given him in the first Rob- 
ineau show and last spring the Cleveland 
Museum added to his previous honors the 
special award for “Sustained Excellence,” 
awarded but twice in 17 years and never 
before to a sculptor. 

Best known perhaps for his animal sculp- 
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tures, his abundant spirit of wit and fanciful 
originality are also noted in his figure sub- 
jects, such as “Possum Boy,” reproduced by 
Tue Art Dicest. Still under 30, Aitken 
started his life’s work at an early age. When 
he was nine he modeled clay birds, baking 
them by an open fire; he skinned weasels to 
study their muscular structure. Then after 
studying ceramics at the. Cleveland School of 
Art, he worked as a guest student in the 
leading porcelain factories of Austria and 
Germany to perfect his craft. Leading mu- 
seums and important private collectors have 
acquired his works. 


Five Artists in Reno Show 

Five artists are exhibiting at the Work- 
shop Gallery in Reno, Nev., during Decem- 
ber. Joseph Bennet presents vivid Western 
scenes in graphic media. “Panning Gold” and 
“Desert Land” are considered particularly fine 
etchings not only for their technique but be- 
cause they reveal “an understanding of the 
West.” 

M. deNeale Morgan, “dean of women paint- 
ers,” shows several tempera studies of Cali- 
fornia. On the occasion of her Paris exhibi- 
tion a reviewer wrote: “Simplicity is the 
dominant characteristic of deNeale Morgan’s 
work.” Emil Kosa, Jr., exhibits pencil sketches. 
Water colors by Minerva Pierce and colored 
block prints by William S. Rice complete the 
exhibition. 


Auction Prices 


Auction prices this fall continue to show 
an increase over those of previous seasons. 
At the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries the sale of furniture and decorations 
from Clifford, Meserole et al., on Nov. 29-30 
realized $44,421.50. 

At two sessions comprising the library of 
Seth Sprague Terry and his son, Ward E. 
Terry, on Dec. 3-4, the grand total was $161,- 
499.50, the highest price being realized from 
a first edition of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
said to be the finest copy in existence, which 
was bought by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for 
$17,500. The same bidder paid $15,100 for 
the first issue of the “Book of Common 
Prayer,” London, 1549, and $8,100 for a first 
edition of John Keats “Poems,” 1817. Other 
high prices realized at the Terry sale were: 


186: Thomas Gray, “An Elegy Wrote in a 
Country Church Yard,” first edition, Lon- 
don, 1751, to Joseph P. Greene for $4,800. 
209: George Herbert, “The Temple,’ Brit- 
well copy of first edition, Cambridge, 1633, 
to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for $3,600. 356: 
Second Folio Shakespeare, London, 1632, to 
Charles Sessler for $3,500. 415: Thackeray, 
“Vanity Fair,” first edition, first issue, Lon- 
don, 1847, to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for 
$3,400. 61: Richard De Bury, ‘“Philobiblon,” 
Cologne, 1473, to Gabriel Wells for $3,400. 
56: Robert Burns, “Poems,” first edition, 
Kilmarnock, 1786, to Charles Sessler for 
$3,200. 382: Sir Richard Steele, “The Tat- 
ler,” first edition, London, 1710-1, to Dr. 
Rosenbach for $3,100. 291: John Milton, 
“Poems,” first edition, London, 1645, to Dr. 
Rosenbach for $3,100. 


The J. K. Newman collection of paintings 
was sold Dec. 6, with a total of $75,265. Vin- 
cent Van Gogh’s “Printemps: Pres d’Arles,” 
brought top price, $15,000, paid by Carroll 
Carstairs. Outstanding items were: 

36: Claude Monet’s “Femme a L’Ombrelle: 
Jardin de Monet,” to Findlay Galleries for 
$7,800. 38: John Singer Sargent’s ‘Madame 
Errazuriz,” to Braus Galleries, for $4,300. 
37: Auguste Renoir’s “La Jeune Mere,” to 
M. Knoedler & Co., for $4,100. 41: Childe 
Hassam’s “The Goldfish Window,” to Rehn 
Gallery for $3,200. 1%: John Henry Twacht- 
man’s “Winter Landscape,” to H. E. Rus- 
sell, agent, for $3,100. 40: Claude Monet’s 
“Antibes: Vue de la Cathedrale,” to M. A. 
Linah, agent, for $3,000. 

Early American glass in the collection of 
Alfred B. Maclay realized a grand total of 
$24,064 in three sessions. Mrs. M. G. Macy 
bought a pair of South Jersey candlesticks for 
$1,350, the highest price in the sale. A bril- 
liant green South Jersey glass teapot was 
bought by Mrs. Charles Foley for $900 while 
the same bidder acquired a golden amber 
glass sugar bowl and cover for $700. 





Under-Sea Paintings 

Paintings of the ocean depths by Zarh 
Pritchard are on view during December at 
the Arthur U. Newton Galleries, New York. 
The artist descends in a diving suit 20 to 45 
feet and picks out his -scene. On a given 
signal his easel and materials are lowered to 
him, properly weighted down. Then, using 
cow hide and water proof colors, he paints 
this little-known world with its wonders actu- 
ally before his eyes. The coral gardens and 
sea growths of Tahiti and the kelp and rocks 
off the west coast of Scotland have furnished 
Pritchard with most of his material. 

Delicate in color harmonies, the work bears 
a close resemblance to pastel. Aside from 
the unusual subject matter, Pritchard’s 
pictures are notable for their decorative quali- 
ties and subtle colors. Dr. William Beebe, 
whose researches with the bathysphere are 
well known and who is considered the great- 
est authority on the appearance of the under- 
sea, is most enthusiastic about Pritchard’s 
work, of which he says: 

“Pritchard comes nearest to showing ac- 
curately this no man’s land.” 
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Marvelously Beautiful Art of Old Japan Shown by Boston Museum 


In the 1880’s Japan had turned against its 
own culture and was eagerly reaching out 
for Western arms, ideas and art. With true 
Japanese logic, now more familiar to the 
West that it was in those days, they argued, 
“If our arms are inferior, so is our art!” 
And they poured their treasures of Japanese 
and Chinese creation on the market. Japan, 
in the throes of rebirth, was in the mood 
to dispose of its paintings, prints, sculptures, 
screens, ivories and lacquers—with an avidity 
never before seen and never since. Fortunate- 
ly for Nippon she recovered in a little while 
from this wave of self-depreciation, so that 
she still remains supreme in possessing great 
examples of the art of the Far East, with 
Boston a close second. 

By a coincidence happy for Boston, Dr. 
Charles Goddard Weld and Dr. William Stur- 
gis Bigelow were then students travelling in 
Japan. Sensing the greatness of these Chinese 
and Japanese works of art, they bought all 
their funds would allow. The Boston Museum 
wag the fortunate repository of the trophies 
they brought back, and in 1890 an addition 
to the Copley Square building was erected 
to house the new department. The impetus 
thus received was maintained through the 
years by noteworthy purchases and accelerated 
by gifts hardly less important. Thus, through 
a fortunate conjunction of opportunity, ability 
and generosity, the Boston Museum now con- 
tains one of the greatest collections of Chinese 
and Japanese art in the world. 

The Charles Goddard Weld Collection, 
largely made by Ernest Fenollosa from whom 
Dr. Weld bought it, contains 2,100 Chinese 
and Japanese paintings, extremely rich in 
early periods of Japanese Buddhist paintings, 
paintings of the Fujiwara and Kamakura, as 
well as later periods. The late Denman Waldo 
Ross, famous authority on Oriental art, made 
more than 6,000 gifts over a period of years. 
The Bigelow collection represents almost every 
branch of Chinese and Japanese art, com- 
prising some of the finest examples of all 
periods. Among the 72,000 objects are 3,634 
paintings, 40,000 prints, 25,000 drawings and 
4,000 miscellaneous items. 

From Dec. 17 to Feb. 2, for the first time, 
one group of the Bigelow-Weld purchases 
will be exhibited at the Boston Museum—the 
collection of screens. Part of these have been 
shown in the past, but the museum galleries, 
even in the new museum building built in 
1909, were inadequate to house the entire col- 
lection. In this exhibition there will be 54 
screens representing birds, flowers and ani- 
mals. It is expected that a second exhibition 
of screens showing landscapes and figures will 
be held later, thus revealing the strength of 
the Boston Museum in this field. In date the 
paintings in the initial group range from the 
15th century to the beginning of the 19th and 
include masterpieces by, or attributed to, such 
artists as Sesshii (1420-1506), Motonobu 
(1476-1559), Eitoku (1543-1590), Sdtatsu 
(?-1643), and Téhaku (1539-1610). 

Robert T. Paine, Jr., writes in the museum 
Bulletin: “The most significant contribution 
ot Japan in a history of the pictorial arts 
of the world would lie either in medieval 
scrolls or in screen paintings. The Boston 
Museum possesses masterpieces in both cate- 
gories; but so extensive is the collection of 
screens that even by availing ourselves of the 
Special Exhibition Galleries it has been found 
necessary to make a selection limited to the 
subjects of birds, flowers and animals. 

“The exhibition will include one of the 
most celebrated masters of the 15th century, 





“Monkeys.” Detail of Screen in Ink Monochrome by Sesshii. Dated 1491. 


Sesshi. A pair of screens by him of ‘Mon- 
keys and Falcons’ may be dated to 1491 by 
an inscription giving’ Sesshii’s age as seventy- 
one. The screens are executed in ink mono- 
chrome. This technique was the favorite in 
his age and has continued so into modern 
times for artists and persons to whom sim- 
plicity of rendering and subtlety of effect are 
of greater interest than the more complicated 
charms of color. This pair of screens is 
thought to reveal the influence of the Chinese 
artist Mu-ch’i, the greatest of the Zen priest- 
painters who flourished in the city of Hang- 
chow in the 13th century. .. . 

“A panel of a spaniel, attributed to Moto- 
nobu, is the next oldest painting in the ex- 
hibition. Dating from about the first half 
of the 16th century, it is a fine example of 
the Kano tradition which Motonobu created. 
It seems to be modelled after some work of 
the Chinese artist, Mao I, of the 12th century, 
but its treatment shows a type of brush stroke 
which became standard in the Kano school. 
y Like most of the art of the Far East 
that of the Kano school is idealistic, but no 
other school is so rigid in enforcing its prin- 
ciples. As the official school of painting at- 





tached to the Shogunate, its art shows not 
only an academic conservatism but also an 
intense sense of propriety toward the moral 
culture of its time. 

“Eitoku, the grandson of Motonobu, is rep- 
resented by a pair of screens (attributed) 
of a ‘Dragon and Tiger.’ Seldom has. ink 
been used more deftly. There is a broad 
range of tone and a marvelous chiaroscuro in 
ink. This method of massing correlated tones 
is known as notan and is one of the most 
striking developments of Oriental art. . 

“Tohaku was one of the great rivals of 
Eitoku in the Momoyama age. The museum 
is fortunate in possessing two pairs of screens, 
a ‘Dragon and Tiger’ and ‘Monkeys,’ by this 
great artist. . .. 

“The two pairs of screens by Sdtatsu are 
also among the chief treasures of the collec- 
tion. Both his ‘Flowers’ and ‘Poppies’ are 
executed in brilliant colors on a background 
of gold. Sdtatsu manifests a perfect harmony 
between an extraordinary degree of decorative 
treatment and an amazing fidelity to nature. 

“These are the outstanding paintings, mas- 
terpieces that would rank in the first class 
of the art of any nation.” 
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Kate W. Arms Memorial Prize for the Best Print by a Member. 


Striking diversity in the application of the 
graphic line characterizes the Twentieth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Society of American 
Etchers at the National Arts Club, New York, 
this month. The 246 etchings, drypoints, 
aquatints, softgrounds, mezzotints and line en- 
gravings attest the variety of line and tonal 
expression. 

Awards for excellence were determined by 
a jury composed of Philip Kappel, Robert 
Nisbet, Chauncey F. Ryder, Harry Wickey and 
Mahonri Young, whose own work is automati- 
cally exempt from recognition. For the Henry 
B. Shope prize Frederic C. Hirons, Cameron 
Clark and Julian Clarence Levi served as jury, 
while John Taylor Arms bestowed his own 
prize, nominally for “the best piece of techni- 
cal execution in pure etching.” Albert E. 
Flanagan, George H. Wright and C. Jac Young 
served on the hanging committee. The prim- 
ary function of selecting exhibits from some 
1,500 entries submitted was performed by 
James E. Allen, Eugene Higgins, Allen Lewis, 
Robert Nisbet and Mrs. Sybilla Weber. 

Kerr Eby received the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes 
prize of $50 for the best print in the exhibi- 
tion, “September 13, 1918,” reproduced in THE 
Art D:cest, Ist February, 1935, an intense 


impression of war. “Most of the plate is 
occupied with a vast war-cloud,” says the New 
York Times, “and across the bottom of the 
design a long procession of soldiers straggle 
to death and destruction.” The Kate W. Arms 
Memorial prize of $50 for the best print by a 
member of the society went to Ernest D. Roth’s 
“Queensboro Bridge from Welfare Island,” re- 
produced herewith, while the J. Frederick Tal- 
cott prize of $25 for the best print outside the 
membership was voted to F. Townsend Mor- 
gan’s “Key West,” an etching. 

Mr. Arms departed from his practice of rec- 
ognizing the best technical execution “in pure 
etching” by awarding his prize to Thomas W. 
Nason’s exquisite engraving, “The Farm Lane,” 
which THe Art Dicest reproduces. “It is so 
unusual in the perfection of its technical qual- 
ity,” Mr. Arms explained, “as to merit, in the 
donor’s opinion, the award.” The Shope prize 
of $50 for the best etching from the point 
of view of composition only, was accorded 
Cornelis Botke’s “Sierra Park.” 

A. Mastro-Valerio received honorable men- 
tion for a group of three mezzotints, “Nude 
by the Window,” “Sea Shells,” and “Twilight,” 
notable for their richness and tonal variation. 
Mildred Bryant Brooks was also given honor- 





“The Farm Lane,” by Thomas W. Nason. An Engraving “Unusual in the 
Perfection of Its Technical Quality,” Winner of John Taylor Arms Prize. 


able mention for “The Pines of Monterey,” a 
drypoint. 

It is the verdict of the Times that “the ex- 
hibition as a whole maintains its usual stand- 
ard of quality.” Aquatint is increasingly pop- 
ular as a means of expression. Also apparent 
in the exhibition is the broadened range of 
subject matter. Architectural subjects, so 
well adapted to meticulous rendering are, of 
course, prominent in the work of such artists 
as Arms, May, Price, Chamberlain, Wolcott 
and the late Lucile Douglas. Portraiture en- 
gages Heintzelman and Tittle in outstanding 
studies. 

Genre, metropolitan vistas, the maze of 
mgdern industrialism, social satire, the quest 
for metaphysical truth, dramatic incident and 
the various aspects of nature have motivated 
these technical transcriptions. Aside from 
photographic records, line is made to serve 
the ends of poetic impressionism, sheerly dec- 
orative studies in value, or, as in Handforth’s 
“Seated Warrior,” rhythmic composition. Nor 


‘is humor beyond the ken of the bitten line 


and the graver’s tool. 








A Leighton Book 


If justification were needed for Clare 
Leighton’s prominence in the field of wood 
engraving, her latest volume, “Four Hedges, 
A Gardener’s Chronicle,” would be more than 
adequate. As it is, the book whose text and 
88 illustrations bespeak her as one of En- 
gland’s prominent women, adds but more 
lustre to her name. (New York, The Macmill- 
an Co., 167 pp., $3.). 

Clare Leighton’s wood engravings are more 
than page decorations for the calendar of 
nature’s unfolding in her garden in the Chil- 
tern Hills. The frog, the grasshopper, the 
snail and the turtle are treated with the same 
dignity as are the human dramatis personae. 
The plants she pictures are not mere botanical 
plates, but symphonies in rhythmic growth and 
organization. So wide is her vocabulary of 
technical expression that the black and white 
of her medium is in no way a limitation in her 
interpretations. 

Both the engravings and the text hold a 
personal quality which enhances the work. 
Miss Leighton’s theme, the log of the sun, is 
matched by the monumental simplicity of her 
presentation. 





An Artists’ Calendar 


The Wisconsin Artists Calendar, containing 
a wood or linoleum block printed from the 
original for each week of the year, has al- 
ready gone into a third edition. Thirty one 
Wisconsin artists have contributed the studies, 
which appear to good advantage because of 
the spacious layout and clear printing. The 
popularity of the 1936 calendar has already 
led to plans for an illustration for every day 
in 1937. (Milwaukee, Gutenberg Publishing 
Co., $1). 





Publicity 
“Italian riflemen had to guard the French 
Prix de Rome artists at the Villa Medici,” 
said Mr. Lapis Lazuli. “France certainly 
knows how to get publicity for her artists.” 
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“Strip Tease,’ Reginald Marsh. 


Coming at the end of each year, the large 
annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Print Makers, being held at the Downtown 
Gallery, New York, until Dec. 28, serves as a 
resumé of the year’s progress in print mak- 
ing. The constant research in technique, the 
new trends in contemporary thought, and all 
the new developments in print production are 
reflected in the 111 examples on view. Of 
the total number, 77 are lithographs, proving 
that the lithograph is fast becoming the most 
favored medium for contemporary expression. 

Most distinguished for their lithographs are, 
perhaps, Mabel Dwight, Adolph Dehn, Ernest 
Fiene, Alexander Brook, Wanda Gag, John 
Steuart Curry, Nicolai Cikovsky, Stefan 


Divergent Forces 


The two major exhibitions which are hold- 
ing the center of the print stage in New 
’ York—the ninth annual of the American 
Print Makers and the twentieth annual of the 
Society of American Etchers—show divergent 
tendencies that, according to Jerome Klein 
of the New York Post, are best understood 
in historical perspective. Both the exhibi- 
tions are illustrated in this issue of THE 
Art Dicest. Mr. Klein develops his “his- 
torical perspective” in this manner: 

“Through the invention of the printing press 
more than four centuries ago artists were at- 
tracted to the idea of spreading their concep- 
tions through the readily multiplied print. 
Soon they were drawn to popular subjects of 
interest to ever-widening audiences. 

“Invention of lithography at the end of the 
eighteenth century gave an impetus to popular 
realistic art, as in the case of Daumier. The 
new medium was also valued by the roman- 
tics, Bonington and Delacroix, because it fav- 
ored a very personal artistic expression. 

“Expansion of the market for prints gradu- 
ally induced a movement counter to the popu- 
lar tendency. As old prints became rare they 
jumped rapidly in price and the market came 
to be dominated by speculative interests con- 
cerned chiefly with rarity values. 

“Connoisseurs talked a fancy jargon about 
rare proofs and states, without regard to the 
human, or even artistic significance of the 
print. Living print makers were induced to 
put out small editions in order to boost prices, 


“Spinner Play.” A Typical Lithograph by Benton Spruance, 
Who Goes to the “Body Contact” Sports for Subject Matter. 


Hirsch, Charles Locke, Louis Lozowick, Emil 
Ganso and José Orozco. The etching medium, 
however, is used by the equally well knowa 
Peggy Bacon, Paul Cadmus, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Harry Wickey, Reginald Marsh and 
Isabel Bishop. 

The society’s system is such that stagna- 
tion cannot set in. Four of the twelve com- 
mittee members are retired each year and new 
members brought in, thus creating a competi- 
tive sense among the established artists and 
maintaining a spirit of freshness. This year 
the committee of twelve was made up of 
Peggy Bacon, Isabel Bishop, Alexander Brook, 
John Steuart Curry, Adolph Dehn, Ernest 
Fiene, Anne Goldthwaite, Stefan Hirsch, 
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“Lincoln Monument,” Ernest Fiene. 


Charles Locke, Louis Lozowick, Reginald 
Marsh and Harry Wickey. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times found the show to be “rather uneven 
in quality.” “It contains many very good 
things, some that may be esteemed definitely 
poor and others that amble along in between,” 
writes Mr. Jewell. “The show as a whole, 
however, communicates, as usual, an enkind- 
ling sense of uft and adventure. ... These 
artists are, upon the whole, exponents of the 
‘modern’ movement in the field of contempo- 
rary American prints. Such classifications are 
never strictly reliable, and should be accepted 
in only a general sense. Still, there is a 
dominating note of progressive thought.” 








and technical virtuosity became an end in 
itself. 

“Thus print making became for a large 
group of artists, essentially academic in spirit, 
a highly specialized aberration, involving infin- 
ite pains and putting no tax on the imagina- 
tion. 

“This is the spirit that dominates the So- 
ciety of American Etchers. A typical prize 
winner in this year’s show is ‘Queensborough 
Bridge,’ by Ernest D. Roth, first vice-president. 
The only favorable»thing that can be said 
about such a print is of the kind usually ut- 
tered by feminine admirers of needlepoint 
bags: ‘What a lot of hand work!’ 

“What puts the American Print Makers 
show on an incomparably higher level is the 
evident insistence of the participants to create 
first and foremost an art work, and not merely 
a technically skillful vapid utterance. 

“But one point stands out. Throughout 
this show there is evident the desire and the 
capacity for authentic personal expression. 
And in not a few cases the artists reveal how 
they are veering from detachment into a deeper 
sense of social realities. 

“The artists here show the alertness, the 
critical questioning attitude that is leading 
more than 200 toward the forthcoming Amer- 
ican Artists’ Congress. In this connection, 
figures on the two shows are striking. Of 151 
exhibiting with the Society of American 
Etchers, six are members of the congress, 
while of thirty-five showing with the American 
Print Makers, fifteen are members. 

“On the basis of these two shows, the or- 





ganizers of the congress can justly claim to be 
supported primarily by the most vital and 
progressive forces in American art.” 





Meyerowitz Prints at Utica 

Thirty-eight etchings in color by William 
Meyerowitz are being shown at the Utica Pub- 
lic Library during December, following their 
exhibition at the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis, last month. 

Miss L. C. Foucher, librarian at Utica, 
wrote the artist that his etchings were “cre- 
ating keen interest and delight among visi- 
tors. There have been many comments ex- 


pressing appreciation of their beauty and 
artistic skill.” 
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“Ploughing.” A Wood Engraving by Clare Leighton. 


Wood-engravings by Clare Leighton, English 
artist whose “Corsican Washerwomen,” repro- 
duced in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, 
was selected by the Print Club of Cleveland 
as its 1936 publication, are being shown at 
the Kennedy Galleries, New York, until Dec. 
28. Now sole agents for Miss Leighton’s work 
in America, the galleries have selected worthy 
examples of her distinctive art, including her 
series of workmen in the snow-covered vast- 
ness of the Canadian winter woods. Also on 
view are the original wood engravings for 
Miss Leighton’s new book, “Four Hedges,” 
recently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. In the introduction of this book John 
Taylor Arms has written an appreciative com- 


The City Steps In 


Early in January, the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee, appointed last winter by Mayor La 
Guardia, will open exhibition galleries for con- 
temporary art at 62 West 53rd St., in a five- 
story building provided by Mayor La Guardia. 
The galleries, thoroughly remodeled and 
equipped with modern lighting systems, will 
provide free exhibition space for works by 
resident artists. A sub-committee of 100, 
headed by Herbert E. Winlock, director of 











THE PRINT CORNER 


is prepared to send 
PERSONALLY SELECTED EXHIBITIONS 
of 
ETCHINGS, WOOD-ENGRAVINGS and 
LITHOGRAPHS 


BY DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


to MUSEUMS OR GALLERIES 


Also sends on approval to responsible 
collectors or dealers 


For terms, artists available and subjects, consult 
Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Director 


THE PRINT CORNER 
383 Main Street, Hingham Center, Mass. 





ment on the art of this engraver, from which 
the following excerpts are quoted: 

“These engravings of Clare Leighton’s are 
always strong and definite and clear, no matter 
how unassuming the subject. Well handled, 
it is a monumental medium, and monumental 
is just what her prints are. . Claire 
Leighton’s reputation is established, and de- 
servedly so. She has much accomplishment 
behind her work, and its vitality, variety, and 
imaginative power augur much more to come. 
A true artist, she reacts to beauty in all its 
manifestations and is capable of interpreting 
it in terms as sensitive as the thoughts she 
possesses. To look at her prints is to ex- 
perience sincerity, truth, knowledge and skill.” 


the Metropolitan Museum, is in charge of the 
exhibits and sales. 

The exhibitors, however, according to the 
announcement, must be members of existing 
organizations of artists or belong to groups, 
diversified or not, formed for the purpose of 
exhibiting in these galleries. Any group of 
not less than 10 and not more than 15 artists 
working in one medium is eligible. One gal- 
lery will be allotted to each group. There 
will be no jury of selection, the works being 
judged by the groups of artists submitting 
them. All exhibitors must be U. S. citizens 
and residents of New York City. Exhibitions 
will be changed every two weeks. The first 
will be formed in accordance with applications 
received before Dec. 18. 

Other members of the committee are: Al- 
fred H. Barr, Jr., Holger Cahill, Joseph H. 
Freedlander, Helen Harmon, Mrs. J. B. Hand- 
ley-Graves, Mrs. Leonebel Jacobs, Jonas Lie, 
Louis Lozowick, Wallace Morgan, Mrs. John 
T. Pratt, Hardinge Scholle, John Sloan, Mrs. 
James C. Rogerson, Dr. S. A. Blan, George 
Pearse Ennis, Wood Gaylor, Alexandrina 
Harris, Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, Leon Kroll, 
Michael Loew, Mrs. Audrey McMahon, Vernon 
C. Porter, Ellen Ravenscroft, Mrs. John S. 
Sheppard, F. Ballard Williams, George Blu- 
menthal, James C. Boudreau. 


Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.]} 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS EXHIBITION, at 
Birmingham, Ala., March. Open to all. All 
graphic media. Fee, $2. Closing date for 
ecards, Feb. 1; for entries, Feb. 20. Awards, 
Address for information: Frank Hartley Ander- 
son, 2112 Eleventh Court, So., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION of the Print 
Makers Society of California at the Los An. 
geles Museum, March. Open to all. Media: 
Etchings, engravings, block prints, in black and 
white or color. Jury. No fees. Awards. 
Closing date, Feb. 7. -For information address: 
Louise Upton, Los Angeles Museum. 

TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Book- 
plate Association International at Los Angeles. 
Open to all. All media. Jury. Honorable 
mention. For information address: Mrs. Helen 
Wheeler Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ACADEMY 
OF WESTERN PAINTERS at the Los Angeles 
Museum, Jan. 2-Feb. 2. Open to western art- 
ists. Jury. Awards. Address for informa- 
tion: Perry McNulty, 4257 W. 61st St., Los 


Angeles. 
Hartford, Conn. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF THE CONNECTI- 

CUT ACADEMY, at the Morgan Memorial Mu- 

seum, March. Open to all. Media: Oil, sculp- 

ture. Jury. Awards. Closing date for entries, 

Feb. 29. Address for information: Carl Ring- 

ius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB EXHIBI- 
TION at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Wash- 
ington. Open to all. Media: Water color, 
pastel, black and white. Fee, $2.00. Jury. 
Closing date, probably Feb. 1. Address for 
information: Susan B. Chase, Arts Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Jan. 12-Feb. 2. Open to all. Media: Oil 
and sculpture. Fee, $1.00 for non-members. 
Awards. Last date for cards, Dec. 28; for ex- 
hibits, Jan. 3. For information address: Lucia 
B. Hollerith, Sec., 808 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers at Roullier Gal- 
leries, Chicago, April. Open to members, 
Media: Etching, drypoint, engraving, aquatint, 
mezzotint. No fees. Awards. Address for 
information; Bertha E. Jacques, Secretary, 4316 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OILS at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Jan. 1-26. Exhibits in- 
vited and selected. For information address: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Pennsylvania and Sixteenth Sts., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION at the John 
Herron Art Institute, March 1-29. Open to 
present and former residents of Indiana. All 
media. Closing date for cards, Feb. 17; for 
entries, Feb. 21. Address for information: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wichita, Kan. 

AMERICAN BLOCK PRINT EXHIBITION at the 
Wichita Art Museum, Jan. 4-17. Open to 
Americans. Media: Block print. Fee, $1. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date, Dec. 25. Ad- 
dress for information: Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas. 

WOMEN PAINTERS OF AMERICA—exhibition 
at Wichita Art Museum, Apr. 4-24. Open to 
all women. Media: Oil. No fee. Jury. 
Awards. Closing date, March 20. Address for 
information: Wichita Art Association, Wichita, 


Kansas. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BLACK AND WHITE SHOW at the Grant Stu- 
dios, Feb. 3-18. Open to all. Media: Prints, 
sculpture. Fee, $3. Closing date, Jan. 30. 
Address for information: Grant Studios, 110 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MODERN ARTISTS 
AND GUESTS: at the Grant Studios, Feb. 24- 
March 10. Open to all. Media: Oil, preferably, 
and sculpture. Fee, $1.25 per picture. Clos- 
ing date, Feb. 19. Address for information: 
Grant Studios, 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 

50th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK at Grand 
Central Palace, Feb. 10-19. Open to ail. 
Media: Arts pertaining to architecture. Ex- 
hibits received Feb. 3. Jury. Awards. Ad- 
dress for information: The Architectural League, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

45th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS, at the American Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, 215 West 57th St., N. Y., Jan. 22-Feb. 11. 
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Open to members. Media: Sculpture, oil, water 
color. Jury. Awards. Address for informa- 
tion: The Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 69th an- 
nual exhibition, Jan. 3-21. at the American 
Fine Arts Building, New York. Open to all. 
Media: Water colors and pastels. Fee, $1.00 
each entry for non-members. Jury. Awards. 
Work received Dec. 21. Address for informa- 
tion: American Water Color Society, Harry L. 
_—* Sec., 215 W. 57th St.. New York, 

¥. 


ANNuAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB, April. Open to all. 
Media: Water colors, pastels, drawings, prints. 


Fee, paintings, $1.00; prints, 50c. Address 
for information: Harry de Maine, Sec., 428 
Lafayette St., New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
LITHOGRAPHY at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 20-Feb. 8. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mary 8S. Collins prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date. Jan. 10. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
BLOCK PRINTS at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 2-21. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mildred Boericke prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date, Feb. 21. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

18ist ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL AND 
SCULPTURE at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Jan. 26-March 1. Open to 
American citizens. Media: Oil and sculpture. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date for cards, Jan. 
3; for exhibits, Jan. 4. Address for infor- 
mation: John Andrew Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Houston, Tex. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES ART LEAGUE at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, April 3-30. Open to members. All 
media. Jury. Awards. Last date for ex- 
hibits: March 13. - Address for information: 
Ethel Hutson, Sec., 7321 Panola St., New Or- 


leans, La. 
Springville, Utah 


SPRINGVILLE NATIONAL ART EXHIBIT of 
the Springville, Utah, High School. Open to 
all. Media: Oil. No fee. No jury. Closing 
date, March 15. Award: $500 purchase prize. 
Address for information: J. F. Wingate, Spring- 
ville, Utah. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WISCONSIN PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS at the Art Institute, 
April. Open to Wisconsin artists. All media. 
Jury. Awards. Address for information: Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Address: THE ART 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street. New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
‘elation Frames sent anywhere. We include 
Pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
Pany, nion Square, New York City. 





DUCK CANYSS. excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Pavan with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
0 





“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 





CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS of mod- 

ern masters, from 10c to $20. Send 10c 
for list. J. Greenwald, 681 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 
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The News of Books on Art 


Walter Griffin 


Walter Griffin’s death on May 18, 1935, was 
felt as a distinct loss to the art world. Com- 
memorating his work, a volume has been pub- 
lished in which F. Newlin Price writes an ap- 
preciation of Griffin, prefaced by Royal Cor- 
tissoz. Twenty illustrations mark the impor- 
tant periods and a catalogue of his outstanding 
oils is appended (New York, Ferargil, Inc., 
83 pps., $3.50). 

Mr. Cortissoz speaks warmly of Griffin as a 
man and as an artist. “Was there a trace of 
romanticism in that way of his?” he asks. 
“Not in the sense of any factitious heightening 
of the note discovered in any given subject. 
He did not, I think deliberately poetize a 
scene. But somehow-he painted it in a tender 
and even lyrical mood, so that he lifted a 
gnarled tree or a mass of laurel onto some- 
thing like a poetic plane. ... The memory 
of him that I preserve is that of a singularly 
gentle and lovable man, devoted to his work 
with a flawless sincerity, kind and true. In 
himself as in his work he was genuine, orig- 
inal. It is hard to bid him farewell.” 

Born in Portland, Maine, in 1861, Griffin 
cherished the Casco Bay region and returned 
after a vigorous life. He was the son, of an 
artist and absorbed many impressions in the 
maritime community. Awarded a scholarship 
for study at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 

he worked as a sculptor. In 1882 he came to 
New York and attended the art school of the 
National Academy of Design, where he won a 
medal in drawing. Later he went to Paris 
and began his great period of work, and added 
to his increasing circle of friends. Returning 
to America in 1897 he began a series of ex- 
hibitions which continued over a period of 
thirty years. Most of his life was spent abroad. 

Critical acclaim was not withheld from 
Walter Griffin. The Times said in 1912 that 
he was “one of the few painters of this period 
who can be romantic—as romantic as Monti- 
celli—without a vestige of the romantic fallacy. 
His exhibition at the Rehn gallery is an ad- 
venture in delight. . The quality found in 
these canvases, uniting them all under the 
banner of a single individuality, is fulness of 
form. The method is one difficult to employ, 
a heavy pigmentation, the pigment applied in 
rugous heaps, so thick as to supply an obvious 
third dimension, but separated by areas of 
bare canvas. With his masculine technique 
the artist manages to gain both resonance and 
purity of color, and a tone that throbs with 
vitality.” 

Mr. Price emphasizes Griffin’s gift of glori- 
ous color to a world of gray paintings, “Griffin 
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Who Are Your 


“Who’s Who in American Art,” the most 
important reference book on American artists 
in more than a decade, has been published 
by the American Federation of Arts in re- 
sponse to a long felt need. Biographical 
data, complete with home and studio ad- 
dresses, awards and location of work in col- 
lections, is listed for more than 10,000 paint- 
ers, sculptors, illustrators, graphic artists and 
lecturers. “Who’s Who in American Art,” 
an invaluable aid to museums, schools, art- 
ists, libraries, collectors and the art trade, 
will be published biennially. (Washington, 
D C., The American Federation of Arts, 
$8). 

Beside the biographical information, the vol- 
ume includes a necrology for 1934 and the 
first ten months of 1935, of important artists, 
architects and patrons of the arts. A special 
index locates those listed by states. American 
artists residing in foreign countries and in 
U. S. possessions are also classified. New 
York state leads with 1,717 artists, California 
is second with 563, followed in close order 
by Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Illinois. 
Only one entry is included from South Da- 
kota. France leads the foreign countries 
where American artists are living, with 51 
names. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Alice Coe 
McGlauflin, the material has been gathered 
from the artists themselves, then correlated 
and boiled down to essential facts by a trained 
editorial staff. Everything possible has been 
done to make “Who’s Who in American Art” 
complete, accurate and authoritative. 


burst forth with color weaving over a line that 
had great training and long study. Essentially 
he was a master draughtsman and a great 
colorist. Chronologically he gained recognition 
of the art world in drawings and pastels first, 
then in oil; of which there were five important 
periods—Old Lyme 1905-1909; Nerway 1909- 
1910; Venice 1913; Boignville, France, 1911- 
1918; Stroudwater, Maine 1918-1922.” 

Griffin’s friendship with William H. Singer, 
Jr., was important for its human and artistic 
bonds. With Singer, Griffin painted the beau- 
ties of Norway. Each has left incomparable 
records of the moods of this mysterious coun- 
try. Always an affable guest with a fund of 
good stories, Grifin had warm friends in all 
circles. Alexander Bower, artist and director 
of the Portland Museum, fostered his art and 
his ideals for the fine arts in America. 

Twenty illustrations give proof of Walter 
Griffin’s poetic transcriptions of the beauty he 
saw wherever his adventurous quest led him. 
“No matter how involved the orchestration of 
color,” Mr. Price writes, “a triple-distilled 
rhythm of line shows through, the opera of 
light.” But in his landscapes, “you will find 
the sustained brilliance of his greatness, sym- 
phonies in color that throb in the sunlight of 
life.” 


Cross Winter School to Open 

The Anson K. Cross Art School will open 
its tenth season Dec. 15 in a building pur- 
chased and remodeled for studios at 429% 
Tenth Avenue, St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Cross 
will be assisted by Edwin L. Brown and John 
C. Cobb. Students from fifteen states attended 
the last summer session in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, July to October 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





‘There Were No Flowers Tonight’ Getsa Hand Art by Short Wave 





“Summer,” by Joseph Varak. Winner of the Chicago Society of Artists Gold Medal. 


The Chicago Society of Artists, founded in 
1888 for the purpose of uniting artists in 
friendship and combining their efforts “in the 
advancement of art,” is holding its annual ex- 
hibition in the Diana Court Building, Chicago, 
until Dec. 20. Honors have been distributed 
as follows: gold medal, “Summer” by Joseph 
Vavak; silver medal, “Spirit of St. Louis” by 
Franklin Van Court; bronze medal, “New 
Richmond Landscape” by Francis Chapin. 
Honorable mentions went to “Red Buildings” 
by Edgar Britton, “Market in Montreal” by 
Harold Schultz, and “Off Center Street” by 
John F. Stenvall. The jury was composed of 
Emil Armin, Aaron Bohrod, George Josim- 
ovich, Flora Schofield and Laura van Pappel- 
endam. 

Terming the society “the modern contingent 
of what was formerly a united association of 
Chicago painters and sculptors,” Eleanor 
Jewett of the Chicago Tribune writes: “Nat- 
urally a great deal of modern art is present 
but as it stands on its own feet, unbacked by 
museum prestige, it is not too difficult to take 
it—in part. There are various elements of 


A STUDIO FOR 


it that are hard to swallow, for instance the 
movement in Francis Chapin’s medal winnihg 
landscape and again in Vavak’s ‘Summer.’ 
Those are whiffle trees, whiffing in the sun, and 
if you don’t know how trees whiffle look at 
the pictures; they clear the mystery. . . . 

“At first glance the exhibition is almost a 
continuation of the present curious show at 
the Art Institute. It is strictly modern in tone. 
You are assailed from all sides by weird per- 
sonal interpretations of commonplace matters 
until you wonder whether you or the artists 
need glasses. Unusual as many of the effects 
are, however, there is nothing vulgar nor 
cheap in this exhibit.” 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, with a canvas 
entitled “There Were No Flowers Tonight,” 
stole much of the press attention. It shows a 
woman leaning over untying her ballet slipper 
strings. The woman bears a close resemblance 
to the Ida whom Albright immortalized in the 
sonorous title “Into the World There Came a 
Soul Called Ida.” If this be Ida, writes Mis. 
Jewett, “she should not mourn her lack of 
flowers, for she has lost at least thirty pounds.” 


INSTRUCTION 


IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
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MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


FENWAY STUDIOS, 30 IPSWICH STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE COM. 9317 
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FLORENCE CANE 
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and the Community through Art” ©& 
JEAN CHARLOT: Painting * Fresco ® Mural Composition. 
EMILIO AMERO: Color Lithography * Modern Photography. 
FLORENCE CANE: Creative Expression Children, Teachers. J. 
EMELINE ROCHE: Scenic Drafting and Stage Technics. 
CLARE DIEMAN: Sculpture in Clay, Wood, and Stone. 


Cultural activities free to 
students. Exhibitions, talks, 
. Neumann. 
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monstration cutt' 
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Rockefeller Center, Suite 241lg, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City, Circle 717-4687 





Over short wave station WIXAL a “Culti- 
vation of Taste Series” is being presented by 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, 
Boston. Using the motto “Dedicated to En- 
lightenment,” Walter S. Lemon, founder and 
president of the company, has set aside station 
WIXAL to non-commercial, educational pro- 
grams. Through the co-operation of the Hu- 
manities Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion the broadcasts have been endowed per- 
manently. 

Of special interest to the art public is a 
series entitled “Cultivating Taste in the Arts,” 
given at 5:15 Sunday evenings, on the dial 
at 11790 or 6040. Five talks remain in the 
series: Dec. 15, “Design in Everyday Life,” 
Sallie B. Tannahill; Dec. 22, “The Old Mas- 
ters and the Rural School,” Francis Taylor; 
Dec. 29, “Owatonna Takes a Look at Art;” 
Jan. 5, “Guatemalan Design,” Ruth Reeves; 
and, Jan. 12, “Art Service for Colleges,” Aud- 
rey B. McMahon. Earlier talks included: “We 
Are All Artists,” Alon Bement; “How Shall 
We Dress With Taste,” Ethel Holland Little; 
“Art as an Aid in Business,” Earnest Elmo 
Calkins; “Where to Begin Home Redecora- 
tion,” Virginia Hamill. 

Alon Bement, chairman of the art commit- 
tee of WIXAL, is gratified by the response 
which these broadcasts are receiving. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy gives the theme for their pur- 
pose in the statement: “Artists are not special 
kinds of men, but all men are special kinds 
of artists. Even in the exercise of selection 
we are using the attributes of the artist.” 
The “Cultivation of Taste Series” is arranged 
to promote this idea, seeking to interest the 
average person in art by demonstrating the 
practical value of good taste in everyday life, 
and to bring contemporary movements in art 
to the attention of those who are living in 
remote places where libraries and museums 
are inaccessible. One art teacher who lives 
in South Africa arises at 2 A. M. Sunday 
mornings to get the WIXAL broadcasts. 

In so far as possible, illustrative material 
is mailed in advance of the broadcasts to 
members of the University of the Air. Last 
year a history of art was presented over 
WI1XAL. Thousands of listeners followed the 
broadcasts, referring to the illustrations with 
which they had been supplied while the lec- 
turer touched on various works. 

The World Wide Broadcasting Foundation 
is particularly desirous of making its programs 
interesting as well as informative. More than 
six years have been spent in technical re- 
search, although the educational programs 
were not inaugurated until last year. A full 
schedule of broadcasts may be obtained by 
writing to the Foundation at the University 
Club, Boston, Mass. 





“Enjoy Your Museum” Again 
Under Carl Thurston's editorship, the “En- 
joy Your Museum” booklets are appearing 
with three new titles every three months. “The 
Art of the Madonna” by Carl Thurston, “Early 
American Silver” by Millicent D. Stow and 
“If You Are a Child” by Ruth Whitney Knapp 
and Elizabeth Jane Merrill are the most re- 
cent ones. This particular trio was projected 
more especially for use as Christmas gifts. 
(Pasadena, Cal., Box 46, Esto Publishing Co., 

l6pp., illustrated, single booklets $.10). 
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Glen Mitchell, Mid-Western artist and an 
instructor at the Minneapolis School of Art, 
has just exhibited a group of paintings at 
the Nash-Conley Galleries, Minneapolis, that 
add proof to his theory that “painting should 
reflect the contemporary social atmosphere.” 
For a number of years Mitchell has advocated 
the necessity of choosing his subjects from 
the every day life about him as the best 
means of making a picture compelling and 
significant. This lack of meaning or sig- 
nificance, he feels, is apparent in much con- 
temporary painting. 

“The problems of an environment in which 
ar artist dwells,” says Mitchell, “offer the 
highest reality he can know; it is an inter- 
preting this reality tnat beauty is created. 
We can never keep w) with nature, either in 
color or in the dramatic. I don’t want my 
pictures to be graphic. in the way the 


s Ceramic School Has Show 


The New York Ceramic Studios are holding 
an exhibition of Ceramics at 114 East 39th 
Street during December. The work, stressing 
the artistic side of this craft, is distinctly 
varied, consisting of decorative plates and 
vases, animals, bird motifs and figurines. Nura 
is represented with two of her baked clay 
studies of little plump girls and a sprightly 
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Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
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Carried in stock by 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street ° New York City 






















“Marvelle Nelson,’ by Glen Mitchell. 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Seed Planted by the Editor Twenty-One Years Ago Bears a Flower 
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“Fog in the Valley,” by Glen Mitchell. 





photograph is; rather I want them to be a 
creative expression of the essential things of 
life today.” A number of the pictures ex- 
hibited do just that, says the Minneapolis 
Journal, among them “Railroad Crossing,” 
and “Fog in the Valley.” 

Another characteristic of Mitchell is the 
care which he lavishes on his frames. Each 
picture is beautifully enclosed by a hand- 
carved frame, specially designed to meet the 
demands of that particular painting. The 
editor of THe Art Dicest has cherished in 
his files for several years a letter written by 
Glen Mitchell, a letter which causes him 
to feel that his 32 years in the art field have 
not been entirely barren. Mr. Mitchell’s let- 
ter says in part: 

“I have in my files an article written by 
yourself—1914—on the importance of the 
proper framing of pictures. The article was 


grand—hit the point squarely. I have kept 
it, re-reading it often. I have tried for years 
to get in line with just that. Three years 
ago I succeeded in ‘getting out’ of the Bar- 
bizon frame. 

“This year, for the first time, and the first 
in the history of art schools, my advanced 
painting classes devote a regular period to 
the designing, carving and finishing of ap- 
propriate frames. We stock the raw frames 
in our store, and then the students begin 
to design and carve, creating new designs. 
We finish, using all the modern materials we 
can lay our hands on, in such ways that I 
am sure we shall have an entirely new frame.” 

Mitchell’s career began at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Being awarded a Guggenheim 
fellowship, he traveled and studied abroad 
for three years. Since then he has painted, 
exhibited and taught in Minneapolis. 








study of a young colt, while her husband, Buk 
Ulrich, is showing two of his horse figures, 
also in baked clay:; William Sewell has a 
mixed group of decorative bird forms and 
colorful figure studies. Other exhibitors are 
H. Robert Bacher, Ruth Richardson, William 
Soini, and Elizabeth M. Vanderhoof. 

The director of the school, Miss Maud M. 
Mason, is represented by many pieces, most 
of which demonstrate her new ventures into 
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of fine arts 


classes in 
afternoons, 


the field of glazing and color. Particularly in- 
teresting are her simple treatment of line and 
forms and her highly decorative animal pieces. 
The school, organized two years ago, aims to 
stimulate an appreciation of the art of cera- 
mics as well as affording the students an 
opportunity to acquire a practical knowledge 
of the craft in its various phases. Particular 


stress is laid on the theory and practice of 
glazing and clay modelling. 
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California School of Arts and Crafts 
Spring Term Opens 
January 6, 1936 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 
Write FP. H. Meyer, Director 
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Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
i. .00—Day and Evening Classes in 

rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Felders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art institute of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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Lucile Palmer 


In Sculpture, Ceramics, Crafts, Etching & Jewelry 
231 West 2nd Street, Reno, Nevada 
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Four-year rae in the 
Fine ol Applied Arts 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
168@ Broadway (near 524 St.) New York 
Celeb Graduates 


rated 
Intensive Winter Course-- Register Now 


Fashion Illustration, Journalism and 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage and 
Textile Design, Draping, Life Class, 
Day and Evening. School incorporated 
under Regents. Teachers’ Alertness 
Credits, B. of E., given. Send for 
Circular D, or Telephone COl. 5-2077. 





INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





GEORGE GROSZ 
ART SCHOOL 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, PAINTING IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOR, ILLUSTRATION AND COMPOSITION. 


- - Registration now going on - - 
Room 2202, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
PLaza 3-7242 





MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Ovtstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL Professional Standards. 


Jor information, address 
PHASES se. &.8.Hargin, 398¢.65t., Miomi, Fla. 


































EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Those who would encourage “revolt” in 
our young artists should reflect that the 
art of “revolt” is too often revolting. What 
most of us particularly require is to realize 
that with the bursting of the shimmering 
bubble of the late boom we actually re- 
turned to normalcy. The natural state of 
man is one of struggle and danger like 
that of the rest of the animal kingdom. 
Utopias, even mechanized and industrial- 
ized ones, are very hard to achieve. “In 
the midst of life we are it death” and 
“man that is born of woman is of few 
days and full of trouble” still hold true, 
and not much can be done about it. 

Therefore it is well to face life with a 
sporting spirit. There is only one free- 
dom and that is in the realm of the spirit. 
To this freedom art is the open sesame. 
John Reeders, to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the great function of art is not 
so much propaganda for a better world, 
but a fuller realization of the beauties and 
possibilities of the only one we may ever 
know. We do not need an artist to tell us 
that it is raining and our rubbers leak, so 
much as to point out the beauties of the 
reflections in the wet pavement, the maj- 
esty of breaking clouds and the miracle of 
the rainbow. A group of artists who could 
help us forget the depression would be 
more useful than those whose sole purpose 
seems to be to rub it in. 


St. Louis Enrollment Grows 

The St. Louis School of Fine Arts reports 
a decided increase in enrollment in the many 
phases of the school’s curriculum. In costume 
design the registration has called for an ad- 


ditional instructor. Former students in this 
department have found their training enables 
them to hold remunerative positions. Com- 
mercial advertising and metal work are prov- 
ing popular this season. 

An annual award in advanced composition 
has been established by the St. Louis chap- 
ter of Chi Omega. The class will make mural 
decorations for the cafeteria. Another class 
is weaving a rug on a ten-foot loom. 





Zorach Statue at Columbia 


William Zorach’s massive statue, “Mother 
and Child,” called one of the greatest pieces 
of contemporary sculpture, has been loaned 
to Columbia University for an indefinite 
period. Placed on exhibition in the foyer 
of the Avery Library, it replaces a cast of 
the “Dying Gladiator,’ the creation of 
Rimmer. 

“Mother and Child,” weighing 3,000 pounds 
ard valued at $15,000, was originally exhibited 
at the Museum of Modern Art. It was 
awarded the Logan prize of $1,500 at the 
Chicago Art Institute in 1931. 





Without Regimentation 


Margaret Fitzhugh Browne conducts a 
studio in painting and drawing in Boston,— 
“believing that many people, both beginners 
and those who have had instruction in art, 
would find enjoyment and make progress in 
a studio where they could work without the 
routine and regimentation of an art school 
or conventional art class.” 

For portraiture a class model is provided 
each morning; or students are encouraged to 
work on subjects which are of special inter- 
est to them. Instruction is commensurate with 
the needs and desires of those enrolled. 
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MOORE INSTITUTE 
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Pratt Institute 
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Catalog on Request 
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Winter Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
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WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Princépal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
SCULPTURE 


Stas: Iacov! Director of Drawing @ 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 


MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


The Distinguished, 


Internationally-renowned BO R l S 


GRIGORIEFF 


PAINTING CLASSES 
Daily 9 to 12 — Evenings 7:30 to 9:30 
WEEKEND CLASSES SATURDAY & SUNDAY 


Registration now open — Send for catalogue $7 


ACADEMY * OF ¢ ALLIED ° ARTS 
349 West Both St. N.Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 4-1216 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 

in Fime Arts, Advertising Art, 

r — Design, Illustration, In- 
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MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN @ BUILDING AND DECO- 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, 





THE S8T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Composition, Perspective, 


Art, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. Second Term 
Begins Feb. 4. For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
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LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 
Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 
now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 
aes in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 


new method Low rates. Write for 
information. 

ETTL eomees. Se SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th Street, N C. ' Clrele 7-6637 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


THOMAS BENTON FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 


ILLUSTRATION, INTERIOR DESIGN, FASHION, 
ADVERTISING DESIGN, SCULPTURE. 


- - Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





Prof. Taylor Dead 


Edwin Cassius Taylor, professor of paint- 
ing and design in the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, died on November 27 at his home in 
New Haven at the age of 61 years. Professor 
Taylor, who was a member of the Yale faculty 
for 27 years, was well recognized as an out- 
standing instructor in art. He was highly 
successful in preparing his advanced students 
for competitions. In the last eleven years, 
ten Prix de Rome awards have been made 
to his students. 

Professor Taylor’s own training was ob- 
tained at the Art Students League and in 
the studio of Kenyon Cox, where he remained 
for seven years. While he was an instructor 
in Cox’s studio, he worked with this painter 
on all of the decorations for the Library of 
Congress. He was appointed to the faculty 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts in 1908, and 
in 1919 he was promoted to a professorship. 
Under his guidance as chairman of the De- 
partment of Painting and Sculpture, which 
he assumed in 1922, the present curriculum 
of instruction was developed, first on a four- 
year schedule and finally as a five-year com- 
prehensive course. 

The result of such a. thorough system be- 
came evident when one after another of his 
students won the fellowship of the American 
Academy in Rome, the highest award that 
can come to a student of art. Professor Tay- 
lor based his instruction on developing a fun- 
damental and thorough knowledge of tech- 
nique. While tolerant of expression, as it 
evidenced itself in the various and rapidly 
succeeding schools of painting, he felt that 
underlying the work of any painter, conserva- 
tive or radical, must exist a complete mastery 
of methods, a thorough knowledge of tech- 
nique and, above all, the ability to draw and 
paint well. 


Women’s Department 
[Continued from page 32] 

then at least there is some sort of enjoyment 
in Just Looking at almost any picture!” There 
were seven exhibitions. He presented the plan 
to the Board of Trade, using information from 
Tue Art Dicest and gave his views of the 
value to the town, to advertising, to all local 
business and above all to the hearts and minds 
of mankind. We venture to predict that the 
good work of Mr. Rogers will bear fruit and 
next year there will be a rush of public in- 
terest in National Art Week in Provincetown 
and vicinity. 

The Plan Meets Approval of Club Leaders 

Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, a patron of 
art and president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Club said: “Our executive com- 
mittee (meeting in Washington, D.C., recent- 
ly) voted to include National Art Week in 
the calendar of the General Federation and 
we are giving this publicity in the November 
issue of our magazine.” 

In honor of National Art Week Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Hall featured the cover of the Club- 
woman to this event, reproducing a portrait 
of Mrs. Charles Gifford Dyer by the dis- 
tinguished American artist, John Singer 
Sargent, and Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, first 
vice-president, G. F. W. C., sent best wishes for 
the success of the plan to “foster and create 
American Art.” 

A large number of excellent reports from 
states have been received, they will be con- 
densed and a at an early date. 


"tp alates ak Sig Ape Unione farvich columns of Tue Art Dicest furnish 
a directory of art schools in America. Write 
for advertising rates. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 


Oxrprest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country lecations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Lilustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Dap 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


a 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 
Professional training in Interior Architec- 


(Parsons) 


MID-YEAR ture and Decoration; Furniture Design and 
CLASSES Construction; Costume Design and Illus- 
BEGIN tration; Graphic Advertising and Illustra- 
JANUARY tion; Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 

h Address Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 





MID-YEAR START JANUARY 6th 
DRAWING + PAINTING - DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 


DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART 


METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - eer aaeee 
FOR TIMELY INSTR 


INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE A 
CHICAGO ACADEMY oF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Pazsipext 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 


art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 


SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 
Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 


Damariscotta Summer School of Art 
at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 


For catalogue address 
Rockville, Maryland 


8. Peter Wagner... 


PAINTERS’ CRAFT SCHOOL 


perfects vision and technique for artists, appreciation 
fer amatears, and eriginal expression for students by 
discarding customary measures, theories and copies. 
Home Courses prepare for portraiture, landscape, com- 
mercial art and advanced study in Boothbay Harber, 
Maine, Summers, or in St. Petersburg, Florida, Winters. 
—1060th Year— 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 








New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalegues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 






WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Obie 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery—Dec.: Water 
colors and etchings by Ellsworth Wood- 
ward. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery—To Dec. 24: Litho- 
graphs by Toulouse-Lautrec. Dec. 26-Jan. 
11: Social cartoons. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Foundation of Western Art—To Jan. 25: 
Second annual exhibition of California con- 
temporary painters. Library Art Gallery— 
Dec.: Thumb-box sketch show. Los Angeles 
Museum of History Science & Art—To Dec. 
22: Designs or printing and weaving silk 
(A. F, A.). 
MILLS COLLEGE, P. 0., CA 
Mills College—Dec. 22- Jan. 22: a by 
Western artists. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—To Jan. 1: Washing- 
ton Salon of Newspaper Photography; Na- 
tional soap sculpture exhibition. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Library—Dec.: Work by 
Print Makers Society of California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—To Dec. 28: Christmas show of 
paintings and crafts. California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor—Dec.: Paintings by 
four Southern California artists; Porce- 
lains from the collection of Mrs. A. B. 
Spreckels; Old Master paintings; work by 
Californians. Paul Elder & Co.—Dec.: Mod- 
ern French etchings, lithographs and wood- 
cuts. San Francisco Museum of Art—Dec.: 
Post-Surrealist paintings. M. H. DeYoung 
Memorial Museum—To Dec. 29: 17th and 
18th century European textiles from the 
A. M. Bender collection. Dec.: Invitation 
exhibition of American Pictorial Photog- 
raphy; Paintings and prints by Chinese 
Art Association of America. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
Fine Arts Center—To Dec. 28: Water colors 
and drawings by George Grosz. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Society of the Fine Arte—To Dec. 21: 
Chinese and Japanese art. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club—To Dec. 21: Oils by Garnet Jex; 
poeteemeene by William Howard Gardiner. 
ec. 22-Jan. 11: Annual exhibition of 
members’ work. Corcoran Gallery of Art— 
To Jan. 5: Water colors and lithographs 
by Prentiss Taylor. National Gallery of Art 
To Jan. 5: Exhibition by American Society 
of Miniature Painters. Public Library— 
Dec.: Prints by Washington Society of 
Etchers. Studio Heuse—To Dec. 25: Oils 
by Doris Lee. To Jan. 1: Work by artists 
from Washington, Maryland, Virginia. 
United States National Museum—To Jan. 
2: Etchings by Mahonri Young. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—To Jan. 8: Fifth International 
Exhibition of Lithography and Wood En- 
graving. Chicago Academy of Fine Arts— 
To Dec. 22: Designs for printing and weav- 
ing silks (A. F. A.). Chicago Galleries 
Association—Dec.: 16th Semi-annual Mem- 
bers’ Show. Chicago Seciety of Artists— 
To Dec. 20: Annual exhibition. Chicago 
Woman’s Club—Dec.: Mexican paintings, 
crafts; Work by Maurice Topchevsky, 
Blanche Kerr, William Eppen; work from 
Gads Hill Center. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Dec. 22: 
Paintings by Adams. Dec.: Water colors 
by Marcelle Peret. Arts & Crafts Club— 
To Dec. 27: Scandanavian crafts. Dec. 28- 
Jan. 10: Water colors by Paul Frolicr. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts— 
Dec.: Paintings, pastels and drawings by 
William H. Singer, Jr. 

AMHERST, MASS. 
Massachusetts State College—To Dec. 28: 
Water colors by George Pearce Ennis. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 2: Japanese 
screens. Boston Art Club—To Dec. 28: 
Small pictures and sculpture. Doll & 
Richards—To Dec, 28: etchings by Alfred 
Hutty; wax portraits by Ethel Frances 
Mundy. Grace Horne Gallery—To Dec. 28: 
American premier of Alexis Arapoff and 

Edmund Quincy. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Gallery—To Dec. 29: Guatamalan 
textiles and costumes. Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts—To Jan. 5: Paintings from 
Cézanne to the present. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum—To Dec. 17: German 
golatings loaned by Germanic Museum, 

rvard University. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Public Library—Dec.: Plates 
of furniture and decoration. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—Dec.: East Asiatic sculp- 

ture; Persian miniatures. 


RENO, NEV. 

Workshop Gallerys—Dec.: Work by M. de- 
Neale Morgan, Minerva Price, Joseph 
Bennett, William S. Rice, 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Art Gallery—Dec.: Hungarian paint- 

ings; water colors by Mrs. ae NordelL 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair Art Museum—To Dec. 22: Fifth 
Annual New Jersey State Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N, J. 
Newark Museum—Dec.: Tibet customs, arts 
and religion; modern American paintings ; 


sculpture. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
New Jersey State Museum—Dec.: Etchings 
in the collection of Louis E. Stern. 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
Albany Institute of History & Art—Dec.: 
Paintings by twelve Americans; modern 
paintings; pastels by Laura Talmadge 


Huyck. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—Dec.: Arts of Czecho- 
slovakia ; thumb-box show ; Buffalo Society 
of Artists. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—Dec.: “The Antioch 
Treasure.” Grant Studios—Fine Arts Guild 
of America and guests. Dec.: Pratt Insti- 
tute—Dec.: Special exhibits. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Dec.: Oils, water colors 
and pastels by Henry_W. Olson. 

NEW YOK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. 
at 82nd)—To Jan. 5: French painting, 
sculpture and prints of the 18th century. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349 West 86th) 
—Permanent exhibition of works by Boris 
Grigorieff. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
West 13th)—Dec.: Americana. An Amer- 
ican Place (509 Madison Ave.)—Dec.: Oils 
and water colors by John Marin. Annot 
Art School (200 West 57th)—Dec.: Com- 
position contest. Another Place (43 West 
8th)—Dec.: Paintings and drawings by 
Charles Duncan, Arden Gallery (460 Park 
Ave.)—To Dec. 27: Animals and birds re- 
lated to sculpture. Dec.: Work by Nura. 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)—To Dec. 
28: Paintings, sculpture and pottery for 
Christmas sale. Art Students League (215 
West 57th)—To Dec. 28: Christmas show. 
Art Mart (30 Rockefeller Plaza)—To Dec. 
24: Christmas exhibition of cards, paint- 
ings and crafts. A. W. A. (353 West 57th) 
—Dec.: Members’ craft show. Bignou Gal- 
leries (32 East 57th)—Dec.: Renoir ex- 
hibition. Brummer Galleries (55 East 
57th)—To Jan. 31: Sculpture by Lipchitz. 
Frans Buffa & Sons (58 West 57th)—Dec.: 
Still lifes by Dooyewaard. Carrell Car- 
stairs (11 East 57th)—Dec.: French Im- 
pressionists and after. Caz-Delbo Galleries 
(15 West 49th)—Dec.: Paintings by Guil- 
laumin; an American group. Ralph M. 
Chait (600 Madison Ave.)—Permanent ex- 
hibition of Chinese art. Leonard Clayton 
Gallery (108 East 57th)—Dec.: Etchings 
by contemporary Americans, Clay Club (4 
West 8th)—Dec.: Ninth Annual exhibition 
of sculpture by members. College of the 
City of New York (Hall of Patriots)—To 
Dec. 20: Memorial exhibition of Prof. A. 
G. Schulman. Columbia University (Avery) 
Library)—To Dec. 27: Architecture of 
romance. University Bookstore)—Dec.: 
Etchings by Chester Leich. Contemporary 
Arts (41 West 54th)—To Dec. 28: Paint- 
ings for the Christmas budget. Dikran- 
Kelekian (598 Madison Ave.)—Permanent 
exhibition of antiquities. Downtown Gal- 
lery (113 West 13th)—-Dec.: Ceramics by 
Carl Walters ; mural design by Anne Gold- 
thwaite; American Print Makers 9th an- 
nual exhibition. A. 8. Drey Co. (680 Fifth 
Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Old Mas- 
ters. Durand Ruel Galleries (12 East 57th) 
—To Dec. 17: Recent pastels by William 
S. Horton. Dec, 18-Jan. 2: Paintings by 
19th and 20th century French artists. 
Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison 
Ave.)—Dec.: Masterpieces in painting. 
Eighth Street Play House (50 West 8th) 
—To Dec. 21: Water colors by Richard 
Sussman. Dec. 22-Jan. 4: Oils by Lydia 
Freeman. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 
57th)—To Dec. 23: Paintings by Theodore 
Van Soelen, prints by Philip Cheney. To 
Dec. 24: National ceramic exhibition from 
Fourth Robineau Memorial Exhibition 
(C. A. A.). Dec.: Christmas sale. Fifteen 
Gallery (37 West 57th)—To Dec. 21: 
Paintings by Alice Judson. Carl Fischer 
Gallery (61 East 57th)—Dec.: Paintings 
by R. O. Dunlop. French & Co. (210 East 
57th)—Permanent exhibition of antique 
works of art. Frederick Frazier (9 East 
57th)—Dec.: Old Masters. Gallery of 
American Indian Art (120 East 57th)— 
Dec.: Indian art. Gallery for French Art 
(Maison Francaise, Rockefeller Center)— 
Gallery of on ette Passedoit (22 East 
60th)—To Dec. 26: Water colors by Jose 


de Creeft. Gallery of Living Art (100 
Washington Square)—-Permanent exhibi- 
tion of modern art. Gainsborough Galleries 
(222 Central Park South)—Dec.: 18th and 
19th century masterpieces. Grand Central 
Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To 
Dec. 21: First Isochromatic exhibition. To 
Dec. 28: Work by C. Paul Jennewein. To 
Dec. 31: Etchings by Dorsey Potter son, 
(Fifth Ave. Branch)—To Dec. 21: “Ships 
and the Sea,” by Gordon Grant. Grolier 
Club (47 East 60th )—Dec. 20-Jan. 11: 
Books, prints and menseeriae rtaining 
to Rev. Thomas Frognall in. Guild 
Art Gallery (37 West Bith)—Dee. Sculp- 
ture by Ahron Ben-Shmuel, C. Scaravag- 
lione and Chaim Gross. Arthur H. Harlow 
& Co. (620 Fifth Ave.)—To Dec. 25: Etch- 
ings of dogs by Marguerite Kirmse. Marie 
Harriman Gallery (61 East 57th)—Water 
colors by Loretta Howard; drawings by 
Peter Arno. Jacob Hirsch (30 West B4th) 
—Permanent exhibition of antiquities. In- 
ternational Art Center (310 Riverside 
Drive)—To Dec. 29: Snowscapes by con- 
temporary Americans. Kennedy & Co. — 
Fifth Ave.)—Dec.: Wood coaravings 9 
Clare Leighton; work by Thomas nd- 
forth. Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 East 
57th)—Dec.: Sporting prints. Kleemann 
Galleries (38 East 57th)—Dec.: Etchings 
by R. Stephens Wright. To Dec. 28: Water 
colors and etchings by Margaret Lowen- 
grand; pastels by Robert Philip. Knoedler 
Galleries (14 East 57th)—Dec.: Old Mas- 
ters. Kraushaar Galleries (680 Fifth Ave.) 
—To Jan. 11: Christmas exhibition of 
prints. LaSalle Gallery (3112 Broadway)— 
To Jan, 4: Prints. John Levy (1 East 57th) 
—Dec.: Old Masters. Julien Levy (602 
Madison Ave.)—To Dec. 17: Work by 
Leonid. Lillienfeld Galleries (21 East 
57th)—Dec.: Old Masters. Macbeth Gal- 
lery (11 East 57th)—Dec.: Work by Ger- 
trude Schweitzer. Prints and drawings by 
Stow Wengenroth. M, A. McDonald (655 
Fifth Ave.)—Dec.: Fine Prints. Pierre 
Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th)—To Dec. 
21: Paintings by Giorgio de Chirico. Guy 
E, Mayer (578 Madison Ave.)—Dec.: Fine 
prints, Chinese porcelains and jades. 
Metropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
Dec.: Old and Modern Masters. Pierpont 
Morgan Library (29 East 36th)—Dec. 17- 
Jan. 31: The Christmas Festival in illumi- 
nated manuscripts and drawings. Morton 
Galleries (130 West 57th)—Dec.: Water 
colors by Carl Buck, water color group. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Jan. 4: Paintings by The Ten. Museum of 
Modern Art (11 West 53rd)—To Jan. 5: 
Work by Vincent Van Gogh. Museum of 
The City of New York (Fifth Ave. at 
104th)—Dec.: Historical New York. Na- 
tional Arts Club (119 East 19th)—To Dec. 
26: 20th Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of American Etchers, New Art Circle (509 
Madison Ave.)—To Dec. 21: Work by Max 
Weber. New School for Social Research 
(66 West 12th)—To Dec. 21: Venetian and 
North Italian drawings in the collection 
of Frank J. Mather, Jr. Arthur U. Newton 
(11 East 57th)—Dec.: Under-sea paintings 
by Zarh Pritchard. New York Public Li- 
brary (Fifth Ave. at 42nd)—Dec.: Notable 
Christmas cards by contemporary artists; 
contemporary color prints. Dorothy Paris 
Gallery (56 West 53rd)—Christmas group 
show, oils, water colors, prints. Parish- 
Watson (44 East 57th)—To Dec. 21: 
Chinese arts, Pen & Brush Club (16 East 
10th)—Dec. 16-Jan. 2: Flower paintings 
by members. F. K. M. Rehn Galleries (683 
Fifth Ave.)—Dec.: Paintings by Harry 
Hering; flower paintings by Paul Roh- 
land, arrangements by Caroline Rohland. 
Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
Dec.: Early 19th century sporting prints 
and paintings. Schwartz Galleries (507 
Madison Ave.)—To Dec. 28: Marine paint- 
ings by Frank Vining Smith; paintings of 
airplanes by Wayne Davis. Arnold Selig- 
mann, Rey & Co, (11 East 52nd)—Dec.: 
Old Masters, antiques. Jacques Seligmann 
& Co. (3 East 5lst)—Dec.: French water 
colors and drawings of the 19th century. 
E. & A. Silberman (32 East 57th)—Dec.: 
Old Masters, Society of Illustrators (334% 
West 24th)—To.Dec. 27: Work by Maginal 
Wright Barney. Marie Sterner Galleries 
(9 East 57th)—To Dec. 21: Paintings from 
Mexico by Caroline Durieux; paintings by 
Raymonde Heudebert. Mrs, Cornelius J. 
Sullivan Galleries (57 East 56th)—-To Dec. 
28: Early paintings by Utrillo. Uptown 
Sey (249 West End Ave.)—To Dec. 21: 
of paintin by Americans, sculp- 
= oe by Kenneth Rosevear. Dec. 21-Jan. 4: 
Paintings by Irving Lehman; group show. 
Valentine Gallery of Modern "Art (69 East 
57th)—To Jan. 4: Drawings by Hilshemius. 
Walker Galleries (108 t 57th)—Dec. 


16-Jan. 4: Ceramic sculptures and pottery 
by Russell Barnett Aitken. Weyhe Gallery 
(794 Lexington Ave.)—Dec.: Prints and 
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Waugh Again Wins Popular Prize at Carnegie 





















“Ante Meridian,” by Frederick J. Waugh. Voted the Most Popular Painting 
in the 1935 Carnegie International. 


For the second year in succession Frederick 
J. Waugh, American marine artist, was voted 
the popular prize of $200 in the 1935 Car- 
negie International. This time his “Ante 
Meridian” won the approval of the visitors 
at the exhibition. Only once before has an 
artist gained this prize two years in succes- 
sion and that was when Malcolm Parcell of 
Washington, Pa., won it in 1924 and 1925. 

The closest competitors of the Waugh paint- 
ing in order of preference were: “Nude” by 
Alessandro Pomi, Italian; “Lenin in Smolny” 
by Isaak Brodsky, Russian; “Lamorna Birch 
and His Daughters” by Dame Laura Knight, 
British; “Young Artist” by Roy Hilton, Pitts- 
burgh artist; “State Dining Room” by L. 
Campbell Taylor, British; “Peter and His 
Cat” by Georgina Klitgaard, American, and 
“Winter Evening” by Otto Dix, German. Of 
the paintings which received awards from the 
International jury, “The Shed in the Swamp” 


by Charles Burchfield and “Deep Water” by 
Henry E. Mattson were the only ones to re- 
ceive an appreciable number of votes. The 
first prize winner, “Elvira and Tiberio,” re- 
ceived only a small number of votes. 

Frederick Waugh, now in his 74th year, 
lives and paints in Provincetown, Mass., and 
it is along the coast of the Bay State that 
he finds the subjects for his marines. Last 
year he was awarded the Edwin Palmer Prize 
of $500 in the National Academy for the 
companion piece of the popular prize winner 
called “Post Meridian.” Waugh’s work was 
familiar to many of the 116,249 visitors, for 
he has been represented in practically all of 
the Internationals. Former winners of popu- 
lar prizes include Leopold Seyffert in 1926, 
Gari Melchers in 1927, Edmund C. Tarbell 
in 1928, James Chapin in 1929, Leopold Seyf- 
fert again in 1930, Alessandro Pomi in 1931, 
and Daniel Garber in 1933. 





sculpture by contemporary artists. H. K. 
Wilbur Gallery (138 East 60th)—Dec.: 
Contemporary American paintings. Wilden- 
stein Galleries (19 East 64th)—Dec.: Old 
Masters. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Gallery of Art—To Jan. 5: Stained 
glass windows by Alice Laughlin; special 
print show. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College—To' Dec. 20: Water colors 
ich six Americans from Museum of Modern 

rt. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Dec. 21: Javanese 
masks and puppets, Cambodian and Sia- 
mese sculpture (C. A, A.). 

CLEVELAND, 0. 
Museum of Art—To Dec. 29: Soviet painting, 


prints. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—Dec.: Oils by Kent 
group; lithographs by Childe Hassam; 
medieval manuscripts in the collection of 
Otto F. Ege. 

DAYTON, 0O. 

Art Institute—Dec.: Yale students’ work 
(C, A. A.); 20th century group of 24 
Americans. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of the Fine Arts—Dec.: Lewis 
memorial collection of prints, Art Alliance 
—Dec.: Circulating Picture Club Annual 
Exhibition. Boyer Galleries—Dec.: Paint- 
ings and drawings by ten Philadelphia 
artists. Franklin Institute—Dec. : all- 
paper design and manufacture; fifty best 

ks of 1935; illuminated manuscripts. 
Gimbel Galleries—To Dec. 21: 7 
orses 


by Abraham Rattner. To Jan. 4: 





by Paul Froelich. McClees Galleries— 
Dec.: Landscapes and portraits of the 18th 
century. Modern Gallery—Dec.: Important 
prints and water colors. Newman Gallery 
—Dec.: Annual exhibition of Philadelphia 
Society of Etchers: Pennsylvania Museum 


—To Jan. 4: Nativity paintings, prints, 
sculpture. Plastic Club—Dec.: Christmas 
exhibition. Print Club—Dec.: Prints by 


Arthur Heintzelman. War- 
Drawings by Leslie 


Howard Cool, 
wick Galleries—Dec. : 


Gill. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Feb. 2: Paintings 
from the collection of Albert C. Lehman. 
To Jan. 26: Water colors of rooms by 
Elizabeth Hoopes. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Rhode Island School of Design— 
Dec.: Water colors of French and Spanish 
stained glass. Providence Art Club—Dec.: 
Little pictures for Christmas. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery—Dec.: Oils by 

Southern States Art League. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Dec. 29: Christ- 
mas show; First Annual Dallas Decorative 
Arts Show; Eighth Annual Exhibition of 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Dec.: Water colors by 
Howard Henry, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum—To Jan. 5: Contemporary 
European and American intings; Ham- 
ilton Easter Field Collection. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum—Dec.: Scenic photographs 

by E. C. Moore. 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 





well brown REMBRANDT 
aan tn tet 
inprie from 25¢ 


TALENS «SON 


NEWARK * NEW JERSEY 


to a5¢ 


Rembrandt 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N.. 





Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS STENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1855 — 
FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 


205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 


PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
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Chemical Chats 


Alizarine-Permanency & Use 


Transparency and luminosity have been 
desired by painters at all times. Dye base 
colors have this property to a high degree 
but none are absolutely permanent. One 
dye base color has been used since the 
oldest painters introduced Rose Madder 
into their palettes and the chemically 
identical pigment is now used by nearly 
all painters in purer form in the color 
Alizarine Crimson. 

An absolutely permanent list includes 
only what may be called mineral (inor- 
ganic) colors. But this list lacks the pig- 
ment to give the beautiful rosy tints that 
do occur in nature. Hence all lists of 
permanent colors, including The Perma- 
nent Palette of Dr. Martin H. Fischer, in- 
clude Alizarine. 

Alizarine Crimson is a complex organic 
material, however, that under certain chem- 
ical influence is susceptible to chemical 
change with accompanying change of color. 
A number of permanent mineral type col- 
ors are very dangerous to Alizarine for this 
reason. These include the Earth Colors, 
Cobalts, and Chromium Colors (viridian, 
verte emeraude, and barium, zinc and stron- 
tium yellows). To indicate to the artist 
how to avoid the dangerous colors to mix 
with Alizarine, Dr. Fischer has divided 
the colors of the permanent list into an 
“S” and an “O” System. “O” colors are 
suicidal to mix with Alizarine, “S” colors 
perfectly safe. 

“Permanent Pigments” is the only manu- 
facturer who indicates to the artist unmis- 
takedly on the tube this proper use with 
Alizarine; by label color, Red for “O” 
and Yellow for “S” colors, as well as by 
printed instructions. 

Alizarine may, of course, be used in the 
same painting with any of its destroyers 
if there is no actual mixing with any of 
these “O System” colors. 

Our own tests show that Alizarine, 
particularly when diluted with White or 
another color, will not withstand direct 
sunlight indefinitely. The best Alizarines 
from all sources act the same in this. 

Alizarine would not be in a permanent 
list if there were a fully adequate mineral 
color substitute for it. The closest is the 
reddest Ultramarine Red which is almost 
entirely adequate in Water Color, lacks 
intensity in Oils, but is absolutely per- 
manent. In Oil Ultramarine Red will do 
for many violet shades and, being trans- 
parent, is useful in glazing. 

“Permanent Pigments” provides maxi- 
mum service to the artist by making avail- 
able to him all the bluer shades of 
Cadmium Red and the Mars Violet. Book- 
lets which supply valuable technical in- 
formation of this sort may be obtained 
free from the dealer or from us. 
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National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
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AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





CHRISTMAS GREETINGS TO ALL 


On December 25th the National Executive 
Committee would extend most cordial Christ- 
mas greetings to all members of the American 
Artists’ Professional League throughout the 
United States and abroad. 


MANY STATES WORKING FOR PRIZE 
PAINTINGS 


The activities in Oregon have been printed 
in previous issues and Mrs. Harold Dickson 
Marsh, Chairman of National Art Week, sent 
a splendid report in which she quotes the co- 
operative words of the Governor, Charles N. 
Martin; Mayor Joseph K. Carson, Jr., of Port- 
land; Mr. Charles A. Rice, Superintendent 
of Portland Schools; Mr. Sabin, assistant 
manager of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. E. N. Weinbaum, Chairman of 
Retail Merchants’ Department; Portland. 
Mention was made of the generous featuring 
of articles by both radio and newspapers. 
Oregon had several hundred art programs, 
among them being a playlet in Portland’s 
Demonstration School with the children pos- 
ing for the paintings, “Mona Lisa,” “Blue 
Boy” and “Song of the Lark.” The Com- 
petitive Art Exhibition in the Meier and 
Frank Co. galleries was well attended and 
prizes were awarded. Corvallis, Salem, Mc- 
Minnville, Marshfield, Coquille, Klamath Falls 

. all were represented in National Art 
Week events. Exhibitions were held at col- 
leges, libraries, women’s clubs, schools and 
paintings were in many down-town windows. 

Texas—Mrs. Greenleaf Fiske, chairman, se- 
cured the co-operation of three college art di- 
rectors and art teachers in the public schools, 
to have some observance of the event and she 
wrote at length concerning the week in the 
Texas Federation News, urging the people to 
“help Texas do its bit in National Art Week.” 

Alaska—Mrs. F. P. Hanson wrote to the 
fifteen federated women’s clubs stressing the 
event and asking their co-operation in giving 
it publicity. 

Florida—Mrs. O. K. Howland, Exhibition 
Chairman of Florida State Federation of Art, 
said she arranged to have sermons on art and 
religion from pulpits and exhibitions of local 
artists work in shop windows. 

Louisiana—Shreveport: National Art Week 
was featured by Don Brown, Chairman of 
A.A.P.L., in connection with his work at 
Centenary College. 

Montana—Mr. Branson S. Stevenson, state 
chairman A.A.P.L., featured National Art 
Week by contacting with women’s clubs and 
the Governor of the state. 

New Mexico—Mrs. E. S. Shannon said she 
sent a special invitation to every club to 
sponsor an exhibit during the week. 

Sante Fe—Miss Mary Van Stone featured 
the work in this section. 

Wisconsin—Mr. Alfred G. Pelikan, direc- 
tor, Milwaukee Art Institute and A.A.P.L. 
state chairman, sent the Governor’s announce- 
ment to the press and reports art exhibitions 
held in the Art Institute. Mrs. Charlotte 
Kohler contacted the University at Wisconsin 
and wrote to the women’s clubs urging co- 
operation. 

Washington—Besides the work already re- 


ported of Miss E. Colborne, Miss Mary Jarrett 
made a good showing in Seattle; Mr. P. W. 
Cromwell co-operated at El Paso and at Bel- 
lingham; Miss H. J. Plympton, of the Art 
Department of the College of Education, sent 
a distinctive catalogue of their art activities 
during the week. 

South Carolina—Mrs. W. J. Beasley, did 
good work, 

Ohio—Karl S. Bolander toured the state 
and contacted the women’s clubs. Mrs. L. S. 
Dalrymple helped during National Art Week 
in Clinton and in Dayton; Miss M. Eberle 
gave the matter considerable space in the 
Dayton Journal. 

Arkansas—Mrs. J. H. Ball says there is very 
little interest there but hopes that participa- 
tion in National Art Week will bring addi- 
tional support for art. 

Paris—Mr. L. G. Cauldwell, Secretary of 
the European Chapter in Paris, writes “There 
is little we can do for American art here ex- 
cept to paint well. We cannot go down the 
Champs Elysees with our flag waving and 
carrying our pictures marked “a vendre” nor 
is there any other way of stimulating an in- 
terest in American art. I am sure Mr. Gilbert 
White will be interested.” 

Massachusettes—Mr. R. B. Rogers writes 
that “Provincetown became at least partly 
conscious of the existence of the abstract idea 
of National Art Week.” He sent an excellent 
letter to the Advocate, had a fine exhibition 
with a poster lettered thus: “This is National 
Art Week. No matter who and where you 
are, try to spend a little time this week look- 
ing at pictures or sculpture. There are several 
exhibitions for you to see right here in town, 
at no cost whatever. If you can buy a piece 
of work you like, no matter how small, do 
so this week for your own sake. If you can’t 
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4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


Help Yourself by Joining the League 

An artist is in trouble. The person to 
whom he sold his painting has in turn sold 
the right to reproduce it to another and the 
artist now finds his work broadcast and he 
is getting nothing for it. He writes the League 
in desperation for help and advice, although 
he does not happen to be a member of the 
League. 

Which is like calling in the doctor when 
rigor mortis has set in. There is very little 
can be done in this case. Had he been in 
touch with the League before he sold his 
painting it would have been a simple matter 
to have forestalled any appropriation of his 
work for reproduction without his consent 
and a proper remuneration. 

The League is constantly in receipt of letters 
from people who are not members asking for 
advice and help. Some of these writers are 
quite insistent these are matters about which 
the League should busy themselves and that 
they should get busy immediately. 

These activities cost money and the League’s 
treasury is never possessed of sufficient funds 
to do the things it desires to do for its mem- 
bers. It can only engage in those that seem 
the most important and which affect the 
greatest number. No member of the Execu- 
tive Committee or any of its officers receive 
a cent of remuneration for the great amount 
of time they give to the service of the artists 
of the country. 

In turn, the League should have the support 
of every artist, and that artist is failing to look 
after his own interests who is not a member. 
You should join today and help to protect 
yourself. 

Protecting the Artist’s Rights 

The Artist has other rights than the sale 
of his original. Under our antequated copy- 
right law these have never been set out or 
defined. It becomes the business of the 
artist to do this for himself. This he can do 
to a certain extent. 

For several years the League has fought for 
a new copyright law,—one which would prop- 
erly safeguard the rights of the creator. At 
one time it appeared that this was going to 
be realized. The bill had passed the House 
of Congress and was on the calendar of the 
Senate and the next bill to be voted upon, 
and plenty of votes pledged to insure its 
passage. 

It was then the Senator from Oklahoma got 
to the floor in a deliberate filibustering speech 
to talk till the clock pointed to the hour for 
adjournment of that session of Congress. The 
hopes for the rights of the creators of art, 
literature and music were buried under the 
verbosity and useless words of Senator Thomas. 

Another bill will unquestionably be up for 
consideration at this next session. This will 
affect every person who is engaged in any of 
the creative fields. We can’t help you unless 
you get behind us. This is your fight. The 
members of the League Executive Committee 
are no more able than you to give of their 
time to the Copyright fight and the other 
things that are demanding their attention but 
they are giving it. The least you can do is to 


back them up. This you can do by joining 
in the fight and sending in your dues, for this 
is their only source of revenue. The extent 
of their activities depend, therefore, upon 
YOU! 
Mutilating Art 

It will be remembered it was the League’s 
protest which stirred up the country over the 
cheap way the picture of Whistler’s Mother 
was used in making a Mother’s Day stamp. 

Probably no other action of the League 
stirred so much comment or received such 
universal and unreserved backing. The public 
was quick to see the harm that may be done 
in this manner. 


FOR AMERICAN ART 
(Our Slogan) 


Our slogan states our belief that our nation 
can, is destined, to achieve greatness in the 
arts. 

The promise of that, lies in the genius with 
which America is gifted and in its fortunate 
geographical position. The United States 
started right. The national leaders who gave 
us our Constitution showed genius. Let us 
remember that they were men who thought 
logically, and acted with balanced moderation. 
They all kept to the middle road. They were 
neither ultra radical nor unduly conservative. 

Our country lies on the verge of two kinds 
of culture, with Europe to the east and the 
Orient to the west. We are confident that 
American artists will know how to assimilate 
ideas from both and to weave them into a 
fabric of their own, creating from both that 
distinct type which shall be American and 
something in the world again approaching 
perfection. The parallel with ancient Greece 
is obvious. 

The confusion that exists throughout the 
arts today makes it evident that American 
artists are sadly lacking in training in logical 
thinking. The realization of great art has al- 
ways been based on logical thinking. 

Througout history, the great highway of ex- 
cellent art has been the middle road that 
avoids excessive expression—either of abnor- 
mal aberrations or of concentration on techni- 
cal skill only to the exclusion of all other art 
qualities. In great ages of art, artists have 
striven to apprehend and to perpetuate the 
normal of nature. 

There exists today in the United States of 
America a real place, perhaps a need, for a 
national organization of artists and of art 
lovers who are neither right wing nor left 
wing, but who are all For American Art. 

THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFES- 
SIONAL LEAGUE is the answer to that need. 
The American Artists Professional League is 
composed of men and women who are carty- 
ing on without personal compensation. All 
that the modest dues of our members per- 
mit is being done to reduce tha ideal to the 
conditions of actual life. The League is self- 
reliant. It has never asked for financial sup- 
port from any Foundation. 

Every American man and woman is a po- 
tential member of THE AMERICAN ART- 
ISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 
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Permanent Oil 
Colors for Artists 


¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE x 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
¥ MADE IN U. S. A. 


* Specifications of Contents as 
requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 
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In Studio Size Tubes 
> 


25¢ group 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre Light 
Zinc White 


35c¢ group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 

Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 

Cerulean Blue* 

Cobalt Blue* 
Permanent Green Light 

Ultramarine Green 

Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 


Verte Emeraude 
* Small Studio Size 4% x 24" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—5Oc 


unorqué 


2 
ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


2 
COLOR CHART AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


ae 
M. GRUMBACHER 
Dept. D. D. 
Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
i] 468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Canadian Branch: 
55 York Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Renoir Paintings Never Before Seen in America Placed on View 


“Poissy: 


Auguste Renoir, disciple of joyous life, is 
the subject of the December exhibition at 
the Bignou Gallery, New York. Affirming his 
mastery of color, and above all, his consum- 
mate treatment of the female nude, are fifteen 
paintings and a bronze study most of which 
are being given their first American showing. 
The compass of the exhibition is by no means 
complete, though the examples range from 
1881 to 1916, three years before his death, but 
each is stamped with Renoir’s human quali- 
ties. 

Singing of the joy of color, Renoir asserts 
the dignity of the most fundamental things of 
life—summer sun, childhood, the beauty of 
flesh. Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New 

ork Herald Tribune quotes from Vollard’s 
book, which safeguards many incidents con- 
cerning Renoir and his point of view. “It 
wasn’t enough,” Renoir felt, “for the painter 
to be a clever craftsman.” For, he said, to 
borrow from Vollard: ““‘He must love to 
“caress” his canvas, too... . That’s what was 
lacking in Van Gogh. “What a wonderful 
painter!” people say. But his canvases do 
not show the light, tender touch of the brush. 
. . « But try to tell your critics that art is 
not only a question of craftsmanship but also 
that there must be a certain something that 
the professors can’t give you—finesse, charm, 
perhaps—that can’t be* taught.’” 

Vermeer and Velasquez were gods io Renoir. 
Alluding to Velasquez painting, “The Paint- 
er in his Studio,” Renoir remarked,—“I would 
love to have seen that! ..... All my life I 
have dreamed of going there. . . like Athens.” 
Cortissoz considers Renoir the modern equiv- 
alent of Giorgione, “ ‘sensuous and impas- 
sioned,’ depicting the visible world with what 
might be called gusto if there was not some- 
thing too exquisite about it for that. .. . 
Renoir is all fervor and directness, warm and 
palpitating, and as solid as he is fervid. His 
taste is not so much refined as it is whole- 
some.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the New York Ameri- 
can was enthusiastic in his praise of Renoir. 
“Finest of the group,” he wrote, “is a ‘Baign- 


Le Petit Pont,” by Renoir. 


euse Assise,’ a painting of the nude which 
combines the monumental grace of the’ old 
masters with the vitalizing force of modern ex- 
pression. I doubt if such modeling of the 
human body and such marvelous realization 
of flesh tones have ever been surpassed, 
whether by Botticelli, Titian, Rubens, Goya, 
or any other.” 

“La Toilette,’ depicting a nude and at- 
tendant in an outdoor setting, is given more 
reserved treatment yet it is one of Renoir’s 
glories. To return to Mr. Cortissoz: “Renoir 
faved _“s-skia_that_took_the light’, Living 
flesh delighted him and one thinks of him 
as fairly singing as he stfove to capture its 
beauty. There is a primal innocence about 
a nude of Renoir’s, as of something observed 
from an unsophisticated point of view.” 
Thomas Craven wrote in “Modern Art” that 
“his nudes stand as the highest symbols of 
his delight in living, his satisfaction with 
God’s handiwork. 

“There was never a painter less Bohemian 
than Renoir, never a man more firmly an- 
chored in the sterling simplicities of French 
life In his canvases all that is finest in a 
ripe civilization has its radiant embodiment: 
the voluptuous woman, undraped and un- 
ashamed; the charm of unspoilt children; the 
sap of the grape, and the flesh.” Two out- 
standing studies of childhood are in the ex- 
hibition at the Bignou Gallery. “Rose et 


Chapman in University Show 

Although the National Academy of Design 
and the fine arts courses at New York Univer- 
sity were both founded by the same man, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, nearly a century ago, the 
first exhibition by an academician at the uni- 
versity’s School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts is just now being -held—paintings in 
several media by Charles Chapman. 

Included in the exhibit are paintings in 
“water-oils,” a medium which Mr. Chapman 
developed from “marbleizing” several years 
ago. There are also pictures in automobile 
lacquer, colored inks, oils on an enamel base, 
as well as several conventional oils. 


“Baigneuse Assise,” by Renoir. 


Bleue” presents a blond and a brunette in 
fluffy white dresses with ribbon sashes, a little 
overawed by the responsibility of posing. 
Renoir catches their wistfulness. His color 
is never more glorious than in their flesh and 
hair. “Les Deux Sceurs,” painted 14 years 
later, 1895, has the same charm of youth.” 

Three landscapes show yet another facet of 
his art. “Poissy: Le Petit Pont” is in bright 
summer mood. A texture unites gleaming 
highlights with soft shadowed areas. In a 
similar vein is “La Passerelle d’Essoyes,” with 
rich greens silvered when reflected in the 
water. “La Route de Dieppe” has not the 
pink glow of the later works, when paralysis 
forced him to work with his brush strapped to 
his wrist, but is notable for its fresh, clear 
colors. “Alger la Blanche” recalls Renoir’s 
Mediterranean sojourn. 

“Roses et Glaieuls,” a still life painted in 
1884, has exquisite passages of related and 
contrasted color. When Renoir turned to still 
life, as in “Compotier de Fruits,* color was 
still his forte. But it is perhaps in his com- 
manding portrait of Madame Tilla Durieux 
that his greatest genius asserts itself. Second 
only to his nudes is this majestic figure, which, 
despite certain shortcomings in draughtsman- 
ship, Mr. Cortissoz writes, “is very fine in 
its disclosure of the sumptuous and intensely 
human note that Renoir could strike in his 
portraiture.” 





Arno Illustrations Shown 

Peter Arno’s drawings and the water colors 
of Loretta Howard are being jointly exhibited 
at the Marie Harriman Gallery, New York, 
through December. Arno’s group includes the 
original drawings for the illustrations of his 
recent book “For Members Only.” 

Mrs. Howard, a co-worker with Siegfried R. 
Weng, director of the Dayton Art Institute, re- 
ceived criticism from Robert Henri while 
working in his studio. Although this is her 
first New York showing, Mrs. Howard has ex- 
hibited in the annual exhibitions of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington and the Pennsylvania Academy. 
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